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PROFESSOR JASTROW AND SCIENCE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Reviewing the “Enigmas of Psychical Research” in the Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, Professor 
Jastrow offers us a text for discussing the relation between 
the problems of psychic research and scientific method and 
results. What I have to say on the matter must not be con- 
strued as a controversial reply to criticisms of that book but 
as a constructive exposition of the view which I think psy- 
chologists can take of this stibject. I have no quarrel with 
the animadversions on that book. They are entirely fair, 
even when I do not regard them as correct. The spirit of 
his review is sufficiently appreciative to be perfectly tolerant 
of the differences between us, and so I shall concentrate at- 
tention on matters pertaining to the general principles of 
science and its methods which may not concern the special 
views I may hold about psychic phenomena. 

The main difference between us, I imagine, is merely in 
the mental attitude toward the phenomena of psychic re- 
search as affected by the methods and objects of scientific 
psychology. Professor Jastrow seems to cast them aside 
as unrelated to the problems and standards of psychology, 
and hence he does not feel obliged to recognize the real or 
alleged facts of the supernormal as coming within the pur- 
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view of the psychologist. He thinks the psychical researcher 
is cultivating interests which are wholly subversive of the 
fundamental principles of psychological science. 

If one could reply to this view by flatly denying it, he 
would make the issue perfectly clear, and if I admitted it also 
as stated the issue would be equally clear. But I neither 
admit nor deny the issue as defined by Professor Jastrow. 
It is not nearly so clear as that. It is far more complicated, 
simply because the terms and conceptions which he assumes 
as so well defined are as elastic and equivocal as they have 
always been. 

The force of Professor Jastrow’s contention depends upon 
one of two things, or perhaps upon both of them: (1) his 
conception of Psychology, and (2) his conception of the real 
or alleged facts of psychic research. 

If he wishes to limit and define psychology to certain 
normal phenomena of universal or approximately universal 
experience he may be logically consistent. He could then 
either admit or deny the reality of the alleged phenomena 
of the psychic researcher, and still exclude them from his 
purview. If he denied their reality, he could dismiss them 
as untrue in their claims and so exclude them for lack of au- 
thentication. If he admitted them, he could exclude them on 
the ground of preoccupation and definition. But this would 
be to accept a territory and a problem which would diminish 
the importance of psychology,—which is by no means his 
real intention. If there are mental problems which “ psy- 
chology ” is not competent to solve, it is high time that some 
effort be made to solve them, especially if they are appar- 
ently related to such an issue as the existence of a soul and 
its survival of bodily death. Professor Jastrow must define 
psychology so that it shall either include or exclude psychic 
phenomena. If it excludes them the existence of the phe- 
nomena are practically admitted, or assumed to be possible 
tho irrelevant to the problems of the science defined. If they 
are included you must either adapt the scope of psychology 
to deal with the problems implied or secure means for as- 
similating the facts with the normal phenomena of mind. 

Now the psychic researcher need not care which horn of 
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the dilemma Professor Jastrow and his confreres take. The 
utmost that he or they can claim is, that, whatever psychic 
research may be, it has nothing to do with psychological 
science as they understand it, and if any one desires to so 
limit the functions of psychology as to exclude the consider- 
ation of the real or alleged facts of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
premonition, apparitions, mediumistic phenomena and the 
supernormal generally he may be allowed to do so. But he 
will be prohibited from dismissing them as illusions, halluci- 
nations and superstitions on the same ground. They cannot 
be excluded if genuine and included if they are not genuine. 
Their nature has nothing to do with their inclusion or ex- 
clusion. Their relevancy has to be accepted as a condition 
of determining their nature one way or the other. Exclude 
them and the psychic researcher admittedly has a legitimate 
field: include them and the orthodox psychologist must share 
in the work of investigation and explanation. But if you 
once grant any territory to psychic research outside psychol- 
ogy I am sure that the psychologist will soon have no king- 
dom at all over which to rule. 

But I think the psychic researcher can very well claim 
that his phenomena come within the scope of psychology on 
any definition you wish to make of it, short of limiting its 
study to sensation alone. The psychologist cannot deny 
that the phenomena described by telepathy, clairvoyance, 
apparitions, etc., are, at least on one side of their nature, 
mental facts, and it does not matter whether they are signifi- 
cant of transcendental agencies living or deceased, or are 
merely pseudo-realistic phenomena. On any conception of 
their nature and significance they have their psychological 
aspect, unless psychology loses all its accepted import. As 
illusions or as abnormal facts they must be accepted as rele- _ 
vant to psychological problems. So much I regard as in- 
contestable and as certain to get the psychologist’s attention 
sooner or later. To exclude them altogether from the field 
is to cut yourself out of the right to explain them away as 
illusions and hallucinations, and is a half confession that they 
are not these. If you think they are such, present the evi- 
dence, and you can then triumph over the psychic researcher. 
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But if the phenomena are real, that is, more than pseudo- 
facts, their mental side admits them to a place within the 
scope of all intelligible psychology, and this too whether 
they be subversive or not of any views we have hitherto 
maintained. ‘They may involve conclusions in which the 
ordinary “ empirical’’ psychology has no direct interest, but 
that does not preclude a positive place for them in the pur- 
view of mental science. It might, in fact, be a good excuse 
for ascertaining another system of “ uniformities”’ directly 
related to those by which Professor Jastrow defines the lim- 
its of legitimate psychology. 

But the psychic researcher can very well take the bull by 
the horns and cope with it on any terms you please. He will 
not care a penny whether his facts and conclusions are or are 
not subversive of the accepted psychology. If they are not 
subversive he can be allowed a modus vivendi within or with- 
out the same territory. If they be subversive and the facts 
cannot be explained away in the ordinary manner, he will 
relegate the orthodox psychologist to oblivion. And this 
will be true whether the psychic researcher concerns himself 
with the existence and persistence of a soul or not. The 
facts are there and, whether subversive or not of the tradi- 
tional psychology, he is going to insist that they receive 
some kind of scientific scrutiny. The “ empirical”? psychol- 
ogist must reckon with them in some way, and either cease 
his antagonism to them or certify a natural explanation of 
them. Otherwise they will swallow him up and make him 
a servant of the interests which he now eschews. 

The fact is, however, that the limitations of psychology 
which Professor Jastrow and his school defend are a com- 
paratively recent affair. They arose out of a protest against 
the unfruitful methods of the older psychology which was 
half metaphysics and half theology and all a priori. In the 
effort to introduce experimeut into the field they excluded 
metaphysics from it, tho they cannot ultimately be excluded 
from any scientific inquiry whatever, be it physical or mental. 
You may exclude bad or wrong metaphysics, but you cannot 
exclude all metaphysics. This is apparent in the atomic the- 
ory, and all physical speculations about ether, ions and elec- 
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trons. You may partition off your field of facts for certain 
definite purposes, ignoring the metaphysical problems also 
associated with them, but this does not exclude the right to 
consider the same facts or others in connection with other 
purposes and problems. The study of certain “ uniformi- 
ties,’ while it may ignore for the time the investigation of 
deeper and associated problems, cannot wholly exclude these 
from legitimate psychological and human interest. From 
the time of Plato to the rise of the “ empiricists,” psychology 
has been the “ science of the soul’ and within that conception 
it admitted the question of its destiny. Any limitation of its 
scope which evaded the question of a soul had to justify itself 
by maintaining that the existence of anything surviving 
death was either an “ unscientific ” or an illegitimate belief. 
The materialist must desire to exclude its consideration be- 
cause he either does not care anything about the problem or 
denies the possibility of survival. Professor Jastrow does 
not state which of these positions he takes, and I imagine 
few institutions in this country would grant a teacher of 
psychology the liberty of expressing himself frankly on this 
subject. The psychic researcher need not care whether he 
does or does not. All that the psychic researcher need insist 
on is, that the issue be faced clearly. He will accept the 
challenge whether his phenomena be subversive or non- 
subversive of the prevailing academic psychology. If the 
controversy reduces itself to a definition of “ psychology ”’ 
the psychic researcher will make a present of that to the 
psychologist and will go on his way with or without him, re- 
joicing that on any alternative he will have a hearing. If 
Professor Jastrow and his colleagues wish to narrow their 
inquiries, they are welcome to do so, but short of claiming 
that no other investigations deserve human interest they 
must remain silent on other problems. We do not care 
whether our facts be adjustable to the self-imposed limits of 
“empirical” psychology or not. We should invoke this psy- 
chology only to serve it, not to subvert it, and any refusal 
to recognize mental facts on the ground that you will have 
to modify preconceptions will only succeed in relegating 
your “ science ” to oblivion. 
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Of course, the most of us interested in psychical research 
do not take any such restricted view of psychology as would 
make our facts inconsistent with its methods or aims. Dog- 
matic limitation of psychology can hardly be effected at this 
late day. We are endeavoring to articulate our phenomena 
and conclusions with “the great cosmos of facts that make 
psychologists respect their calling,” to quote Professor Jas- 
trow, and an intelligent investigator of both the facts and of 
the science under that name would readily observe that this 
assimilation is quite as easy and natural as it is with any 
other facts. We can certainly be as successful in this as the 
orthodox psychologist has been with hyperaesthesia, $om- 
nambulism, and secondary personality in relation to the lim- 
its of the subject before these were admitted into the king- 
dom. Secondary personality and subconscious mental pro- 
cesses are as complete a transgression of primary personality 
as telepathy can be of hyperaesthesia. The psychologist 
ridiculed hypnotism until he was forced to accept it as a fact. 

I shall return to this point again. I wish to approach it 
through another remark of Professor Jastrow. I begin with 
one which follows a description of the contents of the “ Enig- 
mas of Psychical Research,” and which indicates that there 
are philosophic interests involved, when one would imagine 
from other remarks that he would not admit ‘“ philosophic 
issues’ within the domain of “ psychology.” If he admits 
such into this territory the game of opposition is out of the 
question, as psychic researchers would then be free to urge 
that the problem of a transcendental world of any kind, 
whether material or spiritual, is “* philosophic ” and perhaps 
involved in the facts to which they ask attention. 1f cerebral 
explanations are admissible, trans-cerebral ones have the 
same claims to consideration, if the facts suggest them, and 
no amount of respectability will save the opposition. But 
let us proceed to the quotation. 

“To philosophic readers the two dominant interests in 
such an endeavor are to what extent the author has suc- 
ceeded in formulating any conception of the modus operandi 
of this superpsychology: and, again, what relation obtains 
between these alleged results and the conceptions and ac- 
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credited issues of modern science in general, and of modern 
psychology in especial. To the former vital point no thor- 
ough attention is given.” 

The first thing to remark in this passage is the virtual 
demand by Professor Jastrow that we shall be able to assign 
the modus operandi of phenomena before we admit their ex- 
istence as facts affecting the integrity of previous theories. 
Now I wholly and absolutely deny the legitimacy of this 
position, as representing precisely the mediaeval method 
against which modern empirical psychology was a. protest 
and a revolution. It may be desirable to ascertain the pro- 
cesses connected with the occurrence of supernormal phe- 
nomena, but this is entirely secondary to the determination 
of them as facts. The “vital point” is the facts and their 
classifiability or non-classifiability with those already known, 
and explanation will await this prior result. We do not re- 
quire to have an explanation of phenomena as a condition of 
accepting them. On the contrary, we have no right to enter- 
tain explanations of any kind until we have determined the 
nature and place of phenomena, within or without the ac- 
credited facts of normal psychology. What the psychic re- 
searcher wishes to know is whether the phenomena which 
are classified, not explained, by such terms as telepathy, clair- 
voyance, premonitions, apparitions, and mediumistic experi- 
ences are of the kind to demand new explanations or are 
mere coincidences and subjective hallucinations. He is un- 
der no duty to give a new explanation. He is entirely within 
his rights if he demand that the orthodox psychologist shall 
explain them by his “accredited” theories. He has the right 
to a non-posswmus in that matter and it will be the duty of the 
orthodox psychologist to make his peace with the facts. 

In another statement Professor Jastrow says that “ some 
of the evidence, if credible, is tentatively consistent with a 
telepathic hypothesis, if only a telepathic hypothesis can be 
formulated which does not make nonsense of psychology.” 
I do not see how any telepathic hypothesis can make non- 


sense of psychology in any respect. It might make nonsense’ 


of many speculations in psychological schools, but as it is at 
best only a name for a group of facts which normal psychol- 
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ogy cannot explain it does not set aside the normal. It only 
indicates that the normal does not cover the whole field of 
mental phenomena. I can well understand Professor Jas- 
trow’s disgust with the popular ideas of telepathic hypoth- 
eses, as they are certainly unsupported by adequate evidence. 
But extravagant as they are they do not make nonsense of 
psychology in any of its normal claims. They only defy the 
rules of evidence. To me “telepathy” is but a name for a 
certain group of proved facts. What the modus operandi of 
them is or may be I do not know. But this ignorance is not 
evidence that they shall not be accepted as residual facts. I 
have the same attitude of mind toward clairvoyance, appari: 
tions, etc. They are terms of classification, not explanations, 
and while they may compel us to modify some of our com- 
placent dogmatisms they cannot make nonsense of psychol- 
ogy. No fact can do this, unless psychology admits that it 
is not founded on facts, but upon a priori theories. In this 
latter case the sooner we should make nonsense of it the bet- 
ter. Those who would make psychology such a closed circle 
that it cannot admit proved facts must take the consequences 
of their folly. The scholastic priest, we are told, would not 
admit the doctrine of Copernicus, because it would require 
us to believe that the planet Venus would exhibit phases like 
the moon. But Galileo showed with his telescope that Venus 
did show such phases, and the result did not make nonsense 
of Astronomy, but only of the priest’s contention. Any psy- 
chology or psychologist who does not keep an open eye and 
mind for facts, regardless of the question of whether his con- 
ceptions previously formed are sustained or modified, is sure 
to miss the very aims of his science in the advancement of 
knowledge. 

One other point in which I think direct issue can be taken 
with Professor Jastrow, on one condition at least, and that is 
that he frankly and openly faces the position which is implied 
in the denial of a transcendental world. He says that the 
views which I and my fellow researchers hold mean “ apos- 
tacy tothe old.” If Professor Jastrow means that the “ old” 
is the doctrine of Materialism, with its denial of a transcend- 
ental spiritual world, I agree that, at least one group of facts 
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which the psychic researcher guarantees, has some creden- 
tials to tempt us to apostasy to the “old.” Does Professor 
Jastrow mean to avow that he accepts and intends to main- 
tain Materialism? Does he conceal this avowal under an 
equivocal term which may express nothing more than “ em- 
pirical” psychology? Is this what is meant by “ empirical?” 
If he means to indorse Materialism by his allegiance to the 
“ old,” Lagree as to the apostasy, and will he openly take up 
the cudgels for Materialism? Ihave no a priori objections to 
Materialism, and shall unhesitatingly accept that view of 
things, if Professor Jastrow or any one else will prove its ap- 
plicability to such accredited phenomena as we have in a 
number of mediumistic cases, and I shall openly defend it. 
But if he does not mean to avow that doctrine, and if he re- 
mains by the only legitimate import of the term “ empirical ” 
psychology, ever since it announced its protest against meta- 
physics of all kinds, whether Materialism or Spiritualism, I 
deny flatly that the new facts demand any apostasy to the old 
ones. No new facts require apostasy to other facts. They 
may involve the modification or abandonment of certain 
tentative, and within that field, legitimate theories and ex- 
planations, but “ empirical’? psychology is not tied even to 
tentative explanations. It may content itself with the col- 
lection and classification of facts. According to Professor 
Jastrow himself it concerns itself with certain “ uniformi- 
ties’ of experience, and these “ uniformities”’ never have 
any value or necessity beyond that which is included in their 
conception of actual experience. A uniformity of nature is 
not a necessity of nature, according to the “ empiricist ” him- 
self. Then what if these “great uniformities” have been 
purchased at the expense of the very facts for which the 
psychic researcher claims attention? The apostasy then is 
on the other side and our appellants to the “ old” are simply 
ignoring a truth to save a prejudice. 

Again Professor Jastrow objects to the analogy which I 
used in connection with recent discoveries in psychics. He 
says: 

“Dr. Hyslop offers one very tangible argument that in- 
vites a direct attack. From the first, and throughout, he 
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contends that his method is that of investigating the residual 
phenomena of science; that these, whenever favorably in- 
vestigated, have opened up new discoveries, and recently 
have given us radium and X-rays and much else. Now this 
analogy is wholly false. The hypothesis that the ‘ psychic . 
researchers’ entertain to explain their phenomena are not 
extensions or corrections of the standard psychological con- 
ceptions, but subversive of them. ‘They are not residual 
phenomena in any sense; they are non-conforming at the 
mildest, nihilistic when explicitly developed. If the X-ray 
theorist had contended that his effects were produced not by 
any physical agency at all, but by dematerialized spirits, and 
if the appearances of radioactivity were to be interpreted as 
indicative of some superphysical influence subversive of all 
existing principles, then the analogy would begin to hold. 
But the X-ray and the radium phenomena found a place 
within the pale, and not beyond it, and therein lies the differ- 
ence between the extreme right and the extreme left.” 

The issue here is apparently very direct, namely, the de- 
nial that there is any analogy between the residual phe- 
nomena of physical science and those of psychic research. 
If Professor Jastrow’s conception of psychic research and its 
appeal to transcendental agencies were correct, we might 
accept his statement of the matter and the challenge which 
it implies. But he has wholly missed the point at which the 
analogy is conceived. The problem at first is not at all how 
much can be explained by “ spirits,” but whether the facts 
justify the belief in their existence. Of this in its place. I 
indicate it at this point to suggest the position of attack on 
his animadversions. 

Accepting the usual standards of discussion, no doubt the 
easier method of criticism would be the flat contradiction of 
Professor Jastrow’s contention. But I do not find it neces- 
sary either to wholly deny or to wholly admit his position. 
I might do either and maintain the point of psychic research. 
I shall, therefore, resort to analysis, with its half admission 
and half denial, to explain what is held by the real or implied 
analogy advanced by the psychic researcher. 

Professor Jastrow is too much afraid that he will have to 
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give up some old theories of psychology, if he is to admit any 
of the explanations of the psychical researcher. This is not 
the case. We do have to give up something. But it is not 
anything that psychology has previously established affirma- 
tively. All that has to be abandoned is the dogmatic limita- 
tions of psychology. All that the psychologist of the old 
school has to yield is his negative opinions which, in many 
cases, have no foundation whatever but a priori prejudice. If 
he is not willing to sacrifice these, he may as well let psy- 
chology alone. His usefulness is at an end. We have no 
business with hard and fast views that shut us out from the 
recognition of facts of any kind, and any demand that we 
shall do so simply places us.in the company of those petrified 
intellects against whose methods modern psychology was a 
protest. 

The point that I was making in the analogy used was not 
the resemblance of the functions of radium, argon, etc., to the 
functions of spiritual beings. What I was contending for 
was that these new physical forces or substances were (1) 
such as modify the dogmatic scepticism of other realities than 
the previously known ones, and (2) such as, in certain as- 
pects, show the elastic limits of human knowledge. It is a 
total misconception of the issue to say that I should have ex- 
plained these new agencies by the hypothesis of “ spirits ” in 
order to make the analogy hold. The fact was, that was not 
the analogy affirmed or implied. I was merely showing the 
perpetual transcending of the previously accepted limits of 
reality, a position which shows that we cannot set up any 
a priori limits to belief or knowledge... What these newly dis- 
covered agencies illustrated was the fact that a world of 
physical realities had been found which had not been antici- 
pated from the nature of previously known phenomena, and 
some of them represented an entirely new supersensible real- 
ity which contradicted the sensible limits arbitrarily assigned 
to human knowledge by dogmatic mental temperaments. 
This is not implying the existence of any other forces, but 
it does teach dogmatism a lesson and makes scepticism of 
views like Professor Jastrow’s imperative. 

I shall take up the case of argon and analyze that instance 
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very carefully. Professor Jastrow thinks that the reason 
argon, radium, etc., were so readily taken up was that their 
existence and phenomena were articulated into our previous 
knowledge of physical realities. He thinks spirits, etc., can 
not be dove-tailed into our present psychology. What I 
shall contend for is two things. (1) That it was not the ar- 


ticulation of argon with existing realities that justified our 


belief in its existence, and (2) that the existence of spirit or 
spirits is perfectly assimilable with all that is known by 
normal psychology. This makes a perfectly clear issue with 
his contention. 

It was not the fact that argon, radium, etc., were found 
“within the pale” that proved their existence. All that this 
assignment of their place did was to establish the tinity of 
things, not the existence of new agencies. Their existence 
had first to be determined before the question of articulation 
could be raised, or could be rational. The facts which sug- 
gested or proved their existence did not necessarily establish 
their unity with other realities. It is the same with a spir- 
itual existence. All that the psychical researcher contends 
for is that certain facts prove the existence of spirits, not that 
we yet understand the whole set of phenomena or can show 
as complete an articulation with previous knowledge as may 
be desirable. Now let us go to the case of argon to make this 
clear. 

The first suggestion of the existence of argon was in the 
peculiar phenomena accompanying the nitrogen of the air. 
Scientists had noticed that the specific gravity of nitrogen 
taken from the air was greater than from other sources. . No 
special attention was paid to the fact more than to leave the 
phenomenon to allotropism or differences of density. But it 
occurred to Sir William Ramsay, and perhaps to others, that 
this difference of specific gravity might be due to the exist- 
ence of some other substance in combination with the nitro- 
gen of the air. It was certain that such an hypothesis would 
account for the anomaly, if proof were forthcoming of its 
existence. The circumstance that rendered the hypothesis 
doubtful was that, if any new substance were in combination 
with it, the natural properties of nitrogen would not exhibit 
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themselves so clearly, in accordance with the usual laws of 
chemical action. The difference of specific gravity, however, 
was in favor of the hypothesis and justified making this view 
the working theory on which to base experiment. Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, therefore, proceéded to isolate this suspected 
element and succeeded in doing so. What he found was that 
the specific gravity of nitrogen in the air, when separated 
from this hypothetically new element, was the same as that 
of nitrogen from other sources. Besides there was a dis- 
covered residuum which he called argon. He found that the 
reason that its existence was not suspected before was that it 
was an exceedingly inactive substance and so did not inter- 
fere with the natural properties of nitrogen, except in respect 
of its specific gravity. 

Now it was the difference of specific gravity of the nitro- 
gen in one case compared with another that justified the 
working hypothesis of the existence of some other reality or 
fact than pure nitrogen to account for the difference, if the 
ordinary laws of the elements were to hold good. This cir- 
cumstance, however, did not bring the new reality into the 
pale of the elements. It is only provisional evidence that 
something more than nitrogen, or more than what was gen- 
erally accepted about nitrogen, was necessary to account for 
the phenomenon. It might not be a new element, but 
whether due to allotropism or peculiarities of density or 
other influence, it was certain that we had to transcend the 
ordinary views of nitrogen to find the explanation, and hence 
to save the existing laws of this substance a new element was 
postulated on the evidence of the characteristic mentioned, 
and then to prove its existence the new substance had to be 
isolated. 

But now if Sir William Ramsay or others had found, in 
their experiments, that a certain process would reduce the 
specific gravity of nitrogen taken from the air to the usual 
index and yet had found no specific gravity for the residual 
reality supposed to account for the original phenomenon, they 
would not have called the residuum an element or matter. 
They might have called it some force, but it would not have 
been matter. It was the fact that the residuum discovered 
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had the differential specific gravity to account for its disap- 
pearance in the nitrogen that proved it was matter, and so 
brought it “within the pale” of which Professor Jastrow 
speaks. It was not assigned to a place within the pale be- 
cause something else than nitrogen was necessary to account 
for the anomaly, but because specific gravity was found at 
the same time. The existence of the element or reality was 
guaranteed by certain evidential incidents, but its place in the 
system was not necessarily assured by the same facts. This 
is especially true of the facts which justified the working hy- 
pothesis, and it only happened that the specific gravity of the 
argon was simultaneously associated with its isolation from 
the nitrogen and guaranteed as classification. 

The principle indicated is particularly illustrated in this 
very case by the fact that the place of argon among the ele- 
ments was not determined by the circumstances which proved 
its existence. Additional properties had to be ascertained in 
order to fix its place “ within the pale” of a certain class of 
elements. The facts which proved that it was matter did 
not prove what kind of matter it was, just as it was not the 
facts which proved it was matter that determined the hypoth- 
esis of its existence. It was not the classification of the ele- 
ment that determined its existence, but that classification sus- 
tained the unity of the known system, and yet in the same 
proportion that the newly discovered element was a new 
thing it widened the compass of reality which had that unity, 
just as all discoveries of the new does. 

When it comes to the validity of the hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of spirits the analogy holds in the following manner. 
The psychic researcher does not care at first whether he can 
articulate spirits with existing reality or not. He simply 
asks himself whether the evidence proves their existence, and 
if prevailing theories cannot stand in the presence of a proved 
fact so much the worse for them. Their strength may be a 
ground of caution in accepting the new, but they do not make 
this new impossible. The articulation of spirits with the 
known is not the first question and will have to be determined 
by other evidence than the proof of their existence. It may 
be that they can be found to dove-tail into the known, and 
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possibly even the physical. Possibly they cannot be found 
“within the pale” of physically cosmic facts. But for the 
psychic researcher it makes no difference. He is primarily 
occupied with the facts and what they necessitate for our 
thinking, and if old theories cannot be reconciled with new 
and incontrovertible facts, they will have to be revised or 
abandoned. No other course is scientific, and the man who 
thinks it is may take the consequences. 

The strength, not to say plausibility, of Professor Jas- 
trow’s position lies in the fact that radium, argon, etc., were 
found “within the pale.” But he ignores the fact that they 
were also found without the pale at the same time. They 
were new elements notwithstanding their relation to known 
material substances. Certain characteristics prevented their 
total identification with the known and hence they were as 
much without the pale as within it. Only one thing pre- 
vented their classification among forces instead of substances. 
This was specific gravity. The absence of this property 
would have led to a different view of them. I shall show 
further on how the spiritistic hypothesis is capable of a sim- 
ilar or analogous articulation. 

When Professor Jastrow says the psychic researcher 
should have explained radio-active and other new phenomena 
by “ dematerialized ” spirits in order to claim the analogy, it 
excites wonder that he has so missed the whole issue. I do 
not see how such an illusion can arise. If the problem had 
appeared to him as it does to most of us, such a misconcep- 
tion would have been impossible. Professor Jastrow must 
know that the question with the “ X-ray theorist” was not 
whether the effects observed were produced by physical or 
any other agencies of the nameable type, but whether the 
specifically known agencies, whatever their character, had 
produced them or not. His problem was whether he had a 
new or an old agency, and he would determine afterward 
whether it was physical or not. Of course, if his phenomena 
were physical he would naturally expect to find a physical 
cause, but if his phenomena were not physical, as that term 
is conceived by the physicist, he would expect to find some 
other type of cause. That the new was physical was based 
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upon the resemblances with the old, and not upon the dif- 
ferences. The latter, tho they did not take the scientist 
beyond the physical, would have done so had no resem- 
blances been found between the new and the old. The 
classification with the material would not have been pos- 
sible, if the physical had not been observable in the phe- 
nomena, or the facts. But the differences required the 
physicist to introduce new elements to account for them and 
these new facts, in respect of their differences, were not ar- 
ticulated by the principle of identity with the old. If the 
conception of the physical had been limited to the previously 
known realities, the scientist would have had to call the 
newly discovered agents “non-physical” by virtue of his 
definition, whether he chose to regard the “ non-physical ” 
as convertible with the spiritual or not. It is the possession 
of gravity that determines what we mean by the physical and 
this property enables us to admit all sorts of supersensible 
agencies into the category of matter or the physical. If we 
fixed upon any other less universal characteristic we should 
find ourselves forced to admit all sorts of unrelated agents or 
substances. Everything in our classification depends upon 
the extension or limitation of our standard of judgment. 

It is precisely at this point that I think we can indicate 
the illusion lying at the basis of Professor Jastrow’s conten- 
tion. He assumes that there is a complete antithesis be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual, between the “ super- 
natural” and the “natural.” ‘ He speaks of “ superphysical 
influences” subverting “all existing principles.” I flatly 
deny this, tho I could maintain my position after admitting 
it. But I deny for the modern physicist any antithesis what- 
ever between the physical and the spiritual, between the 
natural and the supernatural. There was a time when this 
antithesis was true, but it has passed, because our definitions 
and standards have changed. When the “natural” meant 
the physical and the physical meant the sensible, there was 
some chance to affirm a distinction. But the convertibility 
of the physical and the sensible has been so universally aban- 
doned, and the convertibility of the natural and the physical 
so generally modified or abandoned, that the terms are per- 
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fectly useless in determining the old controversies in which 
the distinction arose. A man is simply behind the age in his 
concepts when he assumes the old antithesis. The terms 
“natural” and “supernatural” are so relative in their im- 
port that we can deny the existence of one of them as well 
as the other, or both of them if we like. Whether I shall call 
a phenomenon “ natural” or “ supernatural ” depends wholly 
upon the limitations which I assign to my principle of classi- 
fication, or upon the characteristic by which I determine the 
constitution of a fact. If I assume with the Cartesians that 
all realities must be either matter or mind, and fix the quality 
or qualities by which I determine one or the other of them, I 
give myself no liberties in the observation of facts, except 
such as come within the terms of my definition and of this 
antithesis. But the Cartesian assumption was a purely arbi- 
trary one. For all that he knew there was any number of 
realities besides mind and matter. The dichotymous divi- 
sion is the only safe one in nature. But this aside, the prin- 
ciple for which I am contending is illustrated in the Cartesian 
position, and this is that an agent is refused classification with 
some other one on the ground of the absence of the quality 
which is taken as the essential one. If Descartes had ad- 
mitted extension into the mind, he could not have held to the 
antithesis between mind and matter in respect of this one 
property, and he would have had a monistic instead of a dual- 
istic scheme. Philosophy might have been spared many a 
controversy had he chosen otherwise. But as he had started 
with the distinction between the “ natural” and the “ super- 
natural” he only gave it absolute definiteness by excluding 
all properties of matter from mind and of mind from matter. 
But this was not always the case. The Epicureans admitted 
the extension of mind and so does Christianity in the Pauline 
doctrine of the spiritual body. The same is true of some 
Oriental philosophers. 

This enables us to examine just how equivocal our terms 
are. ‘Thus, for instance, if the “ natural” be convertible with 
weight or gravity, then time, space, ether, heat, light and 
electricity are “supernatural.” If the “natural” be con- 
vertible with the sensible, which will include gravity in some 
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or most things, and imponderable but sensible facts in others, 
then space, time, heat, electricity and some other things are 
natural, but ether will be “supernatural.” If with Descartes 
we assume that the “natural” is convertible with the ex- 
tensional then ether will be “ natural,” and we might have no 
field for the “supernatural.” But while the “natural” at 
one time was convertible with the physical it is no longer so, 
if we include mind or mental phenomena in the category of 
the physical. What we have actually come to do is to make 
the “natural”? synonymous with the wniform and fixed, or 
perhaps the uniform alone, whether in the domain of matter 
or that of mind. The antithesis in this new point of view is 
between the uniform and the irregular or often capricious. 
Now this distinction does not always coincide with that be- 
tween the physical and the mental. At one time it did so. 
This was especially so when intelligence and free will were 
supposed to be independent of “law.” But the difference 
between mind and matter no longer appears to be convertible 
with that between the uniform and the irregular, or between 
the predictable and the non-predictable. The “ natural,” as 
the uniform, is perfectly consistent with the “ supernatural,” 
as the mental or the spiritual in distinction from the physical. 
If then the “ natural” be the uniform, that is, convertible 
with it, then the “ supernatural’ would be the non-uniform 
and there would be abundance of it in the world both physical 
and mental. 

On the other hand, suppose we assume that the “natural” 
is convertible with the physical and the physical with the 
sensible, the “natural” thus being synonymous with the 
sensible, then the very atoms, ether, ions and electrons would 
be “ supernatural,” and this without distinction between the 
physical and mental. But if we should assume that the 
“natural” and the physical comprehend the whole sensible 
and supersensible world, on the ground of existence in space 
and time, then we might deny the existence of the “ supernat- 
ural,” as nothing would be conceived or conceivable outside 
these data. But only on the ground of such an extension of 
territory could be purchased a peace where ancient thought 
had war, and this merely because we had included the mean- 
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ing of our opponents in our own terms! In this situation, 
when a man denies the “ supernatural” he at the same time 
denies the “ natural,’ and for me the denial of both of them is 
the most intelligent way to meet disputants in this field. 

I have discussed this issue at length because I want once 
for all to indicate the source of much unnecessary confusion 
in modern thought. The best way to avoid it is to refuse to 
think in terms of the antithesis between the “ natural” and 
the “supernatural.” For modern science the question is 
much simpler. We ask whether an alleged phenomenon is 
a fact, whether it can present credentials to prove that it oc- 
curred, not whether it can be explained in the way we have 
been accustomed to explain things. Our first demand of an 
alleged phenomenon is to know whether it is a fact and we 
then consider whether it is classifiable with other existing 
facts. If it can be classified with familiar facts, we do not 
have to add to our explanatory causes. But if it cannot be 
reduced to known realities, we seek new causes. We do not 
decide for or against a fact according to its explicability or 
inexplicability. We do not admit it to be a fact because we 
can explain it and we do not deny its existence because we 
cannot explain it either by old or by new causes. Science has 
one criterion for facts and another for causes. Until it has 
been assured of its facts it does not seek causes of any kind, 
familiar or unfamiliar. Neither does sound science deter- 
mine the validity of a belief that any phenomenon or reality 
is a fact by its explanation in accordance with the known. 
This process of rendering a fact intelligible by reducing it to 
the familiar neither explains it causally nor makes it a fact. 
It makes a credible possibility, but not a fact. It only classi- 
files it with the known. It does not causally explain it. If 
we have found the cause for the familiar, classification with it 
assumes the same causality, but it does not determine what 
the cause is. Classification of phenomena gives unity to the 
cosmos, it does not explain it causally. Classification follows 
causal explanation, it does not precede or determine it. 
Neither is it the criterion of truth or the means of establish- 
ing the existence of any fact or reality. These have to be 
granted before its operations begin. 
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Psychic research has two considerations before it. First 
it does not primarily care whether its facts are “ adjustable 
to the great cosmos of facts that make the psychologist re- 
spect his calling’’ or not. The psychic researcher does not 
regard the area of human knowledge as a closed circle. He 
has no reason for treating the limits of human knowledge as 
anything more than tentative or empirical. For him, as for 
every intelligent scientific man, these limits are movable with 
the discovery of new facts. Secondiy he hopes to find some 
point of contact with the known reality, whatever may be 
the characteristics which distinguish the new from the old. 
But he does not deny the facts because he cannot assimiliate 
them to his preconceived ideas or his previous experience. 
‘This principle is observed in every new physical discovery 
and must be expected in psychology as well. The psychic 
researcher fully recognizes his duty in this field and is per- 
fectly ready to show that he lives up to it and that the oppo- 
nent of it is a traitor to his own claimed science, if he does not 
expect it to be progressive at all. The psychic researcher, 
however, will never construe the fact that the new has not 
yet been adjusted to the previously accepted “cosmos” of 
knowledge as an objection to its existence, but only as an 
evidence that complete intelligibility has not been attained. 
A fact may be unintelligible tho true. Understanding facts 
is a most important aspect of human knowledge, but it is not 
the primary function of belief. Assimilation, that is, applica- 
tion of the principle of identity, is not proof of the reality of 
a fact. It does nothing more than save the necessity of de- 
nying the new fact. Philosophy has always regarded con- 
sistency as only a negative test of the truth. 

This important fact can be expressed in another way and 
formulated in a logical law. To ignore or reject facts which 
are not “ adjustable to the great cosmos’ of previous knowl- 
edge is to assume that the limits of truth are fixed and that 
these new facts are in contradiction to the old, and so not 
credible. Now it is unquestionably true that contradictories 
cannot both be true at the same time. But it is most impor- 
tant to remark that the fact of contradiction does not determine 
which term of the opposition is true and which false. ‘To appropri- 
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ate the formula of logic, it may be I or O that is true and E or 
A false. It may be an arbitary assumption that A or E are 
true and new facts, O or I, false. In all but the mathematical 
sciences A and E are only empirical generalizations and must 
be held with a readiness to convert them into I or O, both of 
which may be true, tho having characteristics that separate 
them into wholly distinct classes or species. A wider gen- 
eralization will unify them and give us a new A or E com- 
prehending the old as separate species. To take any other 
attitude in the matter only tempts the man who is sure of his 
new facts to take the revolutionary course of wholly denying 
the old truths to save his new ones. If he is perpetually told 
that the new subverts the old, he will accept the canons of 
logic and throw the old to the winds. But remembering that 
the old, in all empirical sciences, is but tentative; that it does 
not possess absolutely fixed limits, and that it cannot have 
any better credentials for its truth than any other experi- 
ences, we may well admit that it serves as a precaution 
against hasty acceptance of the new, but it is not so well es- 
tablished as to preclude the possibility of the new, with the 
modification it introduces into our generalizations. 

With this general principle accepted as the law of human 
thought I may turn to the examination of particular instances 
of phenomena which the psychic researcher claims to be fact. 
In this I mean to show that the hypothesis of spirits, regard- 
less of the real or alleged facts claiming its truth, is perfectly 
“adjustable to the great cosmos of facts that make the psy- 
chologist respect his calling.” I am not at all concerned 
with its truth in taking this position. It may be false, but it 
is consistent and assimilable with all that psychology of any 
but the dogmatic type assigning absolute limits to human 
knowledge, has held. As to telepathy, clairvoyance, and pre- 
monition I can make larger concessions to the claims of Pro- 
fessor Jastrow. I can agree that these three real or alleged 
types of phenomena have not yet been adjusted to previous 
theories of mind and normal human experience. But this 
does not imply that they never can be adjusted to them. 
What the future may reveal no one can tell. But as these 
phenomena are conceived, by the popular mind at least, they 
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are not yet made intelligible to normal experience, and | am 
willing to concede that they may never be adjusted to it. 
But I do claim that the spiritistic hypothesis is perfectly ad- 
justable to orthodox psychology and normal experience, and 
it is this very fact which, to my mind, commends it to the 
most favorable consideration, if any facts are discoverable 
that make it applicable. 

What the public and many psychic researchers have for- 
gotten is that telepathy, clairvoyance, and premonition are 
all names for facts, not for processes or explanations of them. 
The habit of conceiving them as explanations has been due 
wholly to the desire to get rid of the spiritistic theory of cer- 
tain real or alleged phenomena. In making them alterna- 
tives to spiritistic interpretations men have come to conceive 
them as recognizable processes when, as a matter of fact, we 
have not made one step toward making them assimilable with 
our normal experience, and perhaps cannot do so until the 
spiritistic hypothesis, which is perfectly consistent with it, has 
been proved, when the implications of that view may carry 
with them an explanation that accords with it and not di- 
rectly with normal experience, tho not requiring the inter- 
vention of spiritistic agencies to directly account for the 
facts. But in the present stage of the investigation so much 
can be conceded to Professor Jastrow’s position, namely, 
that telepathy, clairvoyance, etc., have not been adjusted to 
previous theories of mind, at least in their limitations of hu- 
man knowledge. All that the psychic researcher claims is 
that they represent facts whose credentials are not their ad- 
justability, but forms of attestation which are equal or even 
superior to most of the facts on which normal psychology 
rests. What we hope to do is either to find the reiation be- 
tween the old and the new by further investigation or to ob- 
tain the wider generalization which shall comprehend or as- 
similate both sets of facts and give a new point of view for 
understanding them. 

But when it comes to the spiritistic theory, or to spiritistic 
phenomena, which Professor Jastrow admits imply a trans- 
cendental or supernatural world, if they are true and really 
inexplicable by ordinary theories, I boldly affirm that they 
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are perfectly adjustable to the cosmos of accepted facts and 
hence, on his own claims for the principle of consistency, must 
be true. The supposed existence of spirits does not contra- 
dict a single fact in either mental or physical science, and can- 
not prove subversive of them. It may not be true, but it is 
consistent with them. Whatever doubt attaches to it must 
be determined solely by the amount of assurance we feel re- 
garding the truth of Materialism. Does Professor Jastrow 
feel so certain of Materialism that he must, forsooth, deny 
the possibility of spirits? If so why not say so and give us 
the demonstrative proof of Materialism, or the facts which he 
thinks decide it. If we entertain any doubts about Material- 
ism, then the spiritistic theory is open to possibilities. But 
if Materialism is proved we may well reject spiritism. Does 
Professor Jastrow so regard the matter? If he does not 
think Materialism decided, why be so positive about the sub- 
versive influence of the hypothesis of spirits? 

That the spiritistic theory, whatever the phenomena sup- 
posedly explained by it—and many have no relevance to it— 
is not inconsistent with the present positive views of physical 
and mental science I think will be apparent from the follow- 
ing facts. ‘The doctrine assumes that there is a supersensible 
world of reality, and it is through this idea that I wish to 
present a definite proof and articulation of spiritistic concep- 
tions with the “facts which make the psychologist respect 
his calling.” 

(1) The atomic theory which lies at the basis of all phys- 
ical science and which is only modified, not denied, by the 
new doctrine of ions and electrons, involves just as super- 
sensible a world as does that of spirits. Under one definition 
of the term, we might even say that the atomic theory in- 
volves quite as much of the “ supernatural ”’ as does that of 
spirits. But we cannot urge this in all meanings of the 
terms, since the notion of conscious intelligence is so closely 
associated with the idea of the “supernatural.” But there 
is no more impossibility, in the nature of things, for the sur- 
vival of consciousness, compatibly with the atomic doctrine 
of matter, than its present existence. It is only a matter of 
evidence one way or the other. But if the supersensible lies 
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at the basis of the sensible world; if matter can have a super- 
sensible form, there is no a priori reason why consciousness 
should not. The only way to prove that it does not as a fact 
subsist is to absolutely prove the truth of Materialism. You 
must prove the impossibility of conscious survival, a large task, 
to say nothing of its being a negative. If the supersensible 
be a fact in the physical world, as in the atomic theory, where 
shall we draw the line for excluding a supersensible con- 
sciousness ? 

(2) The existence of X-rays, of Hertzian waves, radio- 
active energies, ions and electrons, and the ether involves the 
supposition of a vast universe of supersensible reality, some 
of it never having directly revealed its existence any more 
than spirits do or can. There seems in these, to say nothing 
of the rich resources of nature in chemistry, biology and spec- 
troscopy, evidence that we cannot assign any definite limits 
to the supersensible, and hence we must keep our minds open 
to the possibility that Materialism is not so well assured as 
we have hitherto assumed. The indestructibility of matter 
and the conservation of energy put limits to the older beliefs 
as to the extent of the phenomenal and transient. We have 
only one more step to make to ascertain whether the line 
shall be drawn on this side for consciousness. The conserva- 
tion of energy, so far from proving the survival of conscious- 
ness, rather tends to /avor doubt, if it be applicable at all to 
the relation between the mental and physical, and it certainly 
does not prove this survival. , But it does not deny it, unless 
by definition—the whole question being one of evidence. 

(3) The strongest point, however, for the consistency of 
the spiritistic hypothesis, as such, with all scientific doctrines 
in their positive scope, is the very nature of consciousness as 
a phenomenon, or at least as it is conceived by all alike. 
(a) Consciousness itself, right in the cosmos of present 
physical knowledge, is a supersensible fact, quite as much so 
as spirits, which are only discarnate consciousness. We 
simply know it to be a fact regardless of its articulation or 
non-articulation with physical phenomena. In the first place, 
we know of its existence directly only in ourselves. We have 
no sensory process whatever to reveal self-consciousness to 
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us, and only through this can we discover the existence ot 
sensations. Our own mental states we know directly and 
by introspection. But we do not know the existence of ob- 
jective consciousness directly. That is, other consciousnesses 
than our own must be known indirectly and by evidence pre- 
cisely similar in kind to that which the spiritist invokes to 
prove the existence of surviving consciousness, namely, ef- 
fects of that consciousness in the physical world. We depend 
on physical movements, coérdinated and teleological motor 
action, in the living, to prove that they are intelligent or con- 
scious. If deceased consciousness actually survived it would 
only have to enjoy the opportunity to produce similar physi- 
cal phenomena in or through other living organisms to jus- 
tify the hypothesis of survival. The contrary cannot be 
proved. ‘The utmost that can be claimed is that we have no 
evidence of this continuity, not that it is impossible or that 
it subverts existing science. (b) But the most important 
point to be made, perhaps ad hominem, is that living con- 
sciousness has not, in the minds of a very large number of 
psychologists and scientific men, been adjusted to the great 
cosmos of physical facts. Huxley and Tyndall both told us 
that the chasm between the physical and mental had not 
been bridged. ‘They mean that the mental could not be re- 
duced, or had not been reduced, to the physical, and accord- 
ing to the standard used by Professor Jastrow, this should be 
done before we admit the existence of consciousness! The 
whole controversy about parallelism turns on this point of 
adjustability. The parallelist denies the convertible of the 
mental and the physical and so assumes quite as dualistic a 
system as can be attributed to the strongest advocate of 
Spiritism. Professor Jastrow says nothing about parallelism 
being incompatible with “ the great cosmos of facts that make 
psychologists respect their calling.” That is respectable and 
its inconsistency with the self-imposed limits of psychology is 
not to be noted. As for myself, I am not concerned whether 
parallelism be true or not. I do not take sides and have no 
need to do so. For me the problem is not one of the nature 
of consciousness, whether reducible to physical phenomena 
or not, in some supersensible form;—it is one of fact and 
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evidence. But I may appeal to the division within the ranks 
of psychology and physics to show that living consciousness 
has not yet been admittedly adjusted to the cosmos of physi- 
cal phenomena in terms of the principle of identity, and until 
it is so reduced, according to the standard of Professor Jas- 
trow, it subverts physical science, or disturbs the unity of 
nature as much as he supposes spirits do. It is but a step, 
in the evidence, from this supersensible and unadjusted na- 
ture of living consciousness to the discarnate. 

(4) The primary point in the possibility of the spiritistic 
hypothesis is its clear articulation with the known. All that 
it supposes is the continuance of what we already know. All 
the scepticism that we entertain comes, not from the impos- 
sibility of spirits, not from the subversion of science, but from 
the measure of confidence that we have in the materialistic 
theory and the uniformity of the evidence in its favor out- 
side the phenomena of psychic research. But given the fact 
of the supernormal and it is only a question of the kind of 
evidence that it supplies to prove the spiritistic theory to be 
a fact. That it is possible is supported by the existence of 
the supersensible which, so far as we know, has no assignable 
limits. That it is perfectly adjustable to all existing concep- 
tions, psychological and physical, is shown by the double fact 
that it is quite as consistent with physical science in its discar- 
nate as its incarnate form and that the postulation of the 
hypothesis is an appeal to exactly the same cause by which 
we explain the same phenomena in the living. We apply the 
principle of identity to it and thus definitely articulate it 
with known normal psychology. Spirits are not new causes. 
We only think so from our long allegiance to Materialism. 
They are only the extension of the knowg to explain certain 
supernormal facts which have as good credentials for their 
reality as any facts whatsoever. I observe certain motions 
and expressions in a living organism and infer that conscious- 
ness accompanies or causes them. I am familiar with that 
particular consciousness under a certain name, say my father, 
uncle, cousin, etc. After the dissolution of the organism 
with which that particular consciousness was associated, I 
obtain through another living organism, which has never had 
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any sensory knowledge of this particular person, the same 
incidents and memories which I was familiar with in the bod- 
ily form. When I suppose that it is a spirit communicating 
with me I only suppose that the same consciousness which I 
formerly knew or believed in from physical evidence con- 
tinues in a supersensible world. I simply extend the hy- 
pothesis of causality as did Newton when he extended indefi- 
nitely in space the admitted gravity that pulled falling objects 
down. Hypotheses non fingo, | do not invent hypotheses, 
said Newton. He simply extended the known or the ad- 
mitted. It is the same with the spiritistic theory when the 
facts show that identity which suggests the same cause as 
that with which we are and have been familiar. All that we 
require to prove it true is the existence of the right kind of 
supernormal facts, namely, such as would prove personal 
identity in the personal affairs of the living, when sensory 
evidence is cut off. 

If we are right in this presentation of the matter it will be 
apparent that, so far from contradicting and subverting psy- 
chological or any other science, the spiritistic hypothesis 
clearly articulates with them in its principle of explanation. 
It may not be true. That is a matter of evidence. But it 
certainly satisfies every demand of science that its causal 
principle shall conform to the principle of identity. This it 
certainly does in merely extending the familiar to account 
for phenomena occurring in a supernormal manner, but rep- 
resenting identically the same kind as those which conscious- 
ness and personal identity explain in the living. The con- 
sistency of the hypothesis is guaranteed by this clear articu- 
lation with the known: its truth is another matter and is 
wholly subject to the demands of evidence. 

Now if telepathy, clairvoyance, and premonition may not 
be adjustable to the suppositions of the present cosmos of 
normal facts in psychology, it is because they do not repre- 
sent any known process that will explain them. As I have 
said, they are to me only names for facts still seeking an ex- 
planation, and the causal process that would render them in- 
telligible is yet to be found. But if not adjustable to normal 
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facts they may be adjustable to the spiritistic hypothesis, and 
this in two ways. 

In the first place, after assuming the possibility or truth 
of spiritistic agencies we might have or seek evidence for 
the intervention of the discarnate to account for the phe- 
nomena classified and distinguished by telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, and premonition. In this indirect way we should ar- 
ticulate them ultimately with present knowledge. That any 
such intervention is a fact would depend primarily upon the 
proof of spiritistic reality. But this has nothing to do with 
the legitimacy of the conception as a possible hypothesis. It 
is a fact that Spiritualism has long so explained the phenom- 
ena which psychic researchers have distinguished on eviden- 
tial grounds, as it was a simple general theory to cover the 
whole field of the supernormal. But I do not accept such an 
extension of the spiritistic hypothesis as either wise or prob- 
able. I do not see that there is any reasonable evidence for 
the extension of it. It is possible that such a supposition 
may find evidence for itself in the future, but I do not hold it 
at present and would not even suggest its possibility but for 
the ignorance which requires me not to deny it. ‘There are 
some facts which make this intervention plausible, but they 
do not imply its universal extension to the supernormal. [| 
would prefer another method of articulating them with the 
spiritistic view. To this I revert at once. 

The second mode of rendering telepathy, clairvoyance. 
and perhaps some premonitions, intelligible through the spir- 
itistic hypothesis, is that which supposes them amenable to 
implications of that theory. If the spiritistic hypothesis be 
true or supposable, it will carry with it certain natural, if not 
necessary, assumptions. The survival of the soul would im- 
ply its independence of the physical organism. If independ- 
ent after death, it is not dependent upon it during life and 
may, most probably would, have latent capacities which 
would not manifest themselves normally in the incarnate life. 
The only way to refute the materialistic hypothesis is to 
find evidence of the existence of a soul, the existence of some 
other subject than the brain for the functions of conscious- 
ness. As long as we consider nothing but the uniform con- 
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nection of consciousness with the organism and discard the 
facts which at least seem to indicate that it can exist inde- 
pendently of the organism, the evidential situation is in favor 
of Materialism. It is precisely this fact which gives that 
view its presumptions. Hence we cannot be assured that a 
soul exists until we isolate it from the organism, precisely as 
Sir William Ramsay isolated argon to prove its existence. 
This means that the first conclusive step in the reconstruction 
of psychological and philosophical theories is the proof of the 
independent existence of consciousness as the final removal 
of the presumptions in favor of Materialism. If this be ef- 
fected, we admit into consideration some other reality or 
subject than the brain as a condition of consciousness. 

Now the very assumption of such a subject implies the 
existence of properties and functions of some kind, and if it 
exists in a transcendental world after death the most prob- 
able assumption we can make is that it was possessed of 
latent powers which would enable it to adjust its action to 
the new environment. The analogy of the infant at this 
point is a good one. Before birth the infant has its sensory 
organism physically developed, but not normally active until 
after its admission to another than its prenatal environment. 
It is quite possible that there are sporadic sensations before 
birth, as is actually believed by some students. There are 
certainly motor functions exercised. But all this aside, it is 
certain that the infant previous to birth has latent functions 
developed for use in another existence, and if we can have 
evidence that a soul exists after death, which is nothing 
more than our second birth, the hypothesis will carry with 
it the probability of functions latent in normal life and anal- 
ogous to the sensory organism of the prenatal infant. As 
the proof of survival will depend on the retention of memory 
and mental functions exercised while living, this continuity of 
the past will suggest, even if it does not prove, the probability 
that there would be an overlapping of potential functions in 
this life and of actual functions of the same kind in the next 
life. The law of continuity would probably hold here as 
elsewhere. 


The possible independence of the soul and the possession 
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of latent functions would imply the possibility of much in 
abnormal conditions of the normal life—abnormal, however, 
only in the sense of exceptional. It would only be a matter 
of evidence to establish the fact. But supposing latent func- 
tions, which the existence of a soul destined to exist in an- 
other. environment would imply, exceptional cases might 
arise, as in instances of prenatal infants, in which those func- 
tions proper to a spiritual world might exhibit abnormal ac- 
tion or reveal the existence of such a world. It is possible 
that telepathy, clairvoyance—itself a possible extension of the 
power of perception—and premonition, an extension of the 
power of prediction with which science is perfectly familiar, 
may be normal functions in a spiritual world, and if they are, 
they would possibly reveal sporadic action in the incarnate 
existence. They would thus articulate with a spiritistic hy- 
pothesis when they would not with the materialistic or with 
our normal sensory functions. 

It will be seen then that the assumption of supernormal 
powers in the living would ke more intelligible if we suppose 
survival than without it. They would be anomalies in the 
process of evolution, not being useful to the normal life, if 
survival were not a fact. They would not be conclusive evi- 
dence of that survival even if they suggested it. But with 
that view otherwise proved, they would fall naturally into 
place and possibly enable us to discover a better explanation 
of many anomalies in physiology and psychology. It will be 
apparent, however, that we are not invoking the direct ac- 
tions of the discarnate, as do many spiritualists, to account 
for telepathic and allied phenomena, tho I am willing to ad- 
mit that this agency may be active in some cases. I do not, 
however, find it necessary to invoke the direct intervention 
of the discarnate in all such cases, but it may be necessary to 
invoke capacities and functions which a discarnate existence 
would imply and reveal. We may, therefore, find the articu- 
lation of all that Professor Jastrow thought inconsistent with 
science in the existence of consciousness after death, which 
we found perfectly adjustable to the present knowledge of 
physics and psychology. 

I repeat that I am not here defending the truth of any of 
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these hypotheses. That is a problem of evidence. We may 
not have this in a satisfactory form. That is not the issue at 
present. But the point I am contending for is the scientific 
legitimacy of the method and the consistence of a spiritistic 
doctrine with ordinary science in its positive claims. 


A RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 


The previous experiments represented some incidents of 
considerable evidential value, not necessarily evidential of 
the personal identity of Dr. Hodgson, but evidential of the 
supernormal. We cannot, of course, treat knowledge post- 
humously acquired as primary evidence of personal identity, 
inasmuch as we have no processes yet established for a tran- 
scendental existence that would enable us to use them in ex- 
planation of anomalous evidence of this sort. But there are 
on record in other instances phenomena that point to the ex- 
istence of such faculties, and we may well admit their possibil- 
ity. Ido not urge it, however, as anything which we can yet 
insist upon in the discussion of the problem. What must in- 
terest us is the evidence of supernormal information. What- 
ever its character or source, it is associated with identity phe- 
nomena, and that imposes the duty to search for the unity of 
the collective group of facts. 

The present records exhibit much less evidence of the 
supernormal, tho they do include much that is of extreme 
psychological interest. The psychological machinery is ap- 
parently identical with that manifested through Mrs. Piper 
and will bear study in detail. Mrs. Quentin’s familiarity with 
the Piper phenomena is limited to the reading of Dr. Hodg- 
son’s Report, and this without any minute study of it. How 
much of its peculiar detail could be reproduced after such a 
reading must be a matter of opinion or the subject of further 
investigation into subliminal mental action. 

8:20 P. M. February 27th, 1907. 

Present, Mr. Q. and J. H. H. 
All right, you can speak. Better not try. 


Don’t do that. 
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Let me. [Hand trembling.] There, he has gone. It is hard 
sometimes to get rid of them. 

(Of whom?) [Trembling.] They do. [Trembling.] want 
to talk so but time presses. [Pause.] Too many must not 
come in R. + 

(Yes, | understand.) 

[Pause.] Away far away. 

[Change of communicator. ] 

Yes, | hear. What is it, Hyslop. help us. 

(What do you mean by away far away?) | 

Oh, that was the subliminal. It is away. 

(Good.) [Pause.] (Are you here, Hodgson?) 

Yes and Pelham too. 

(Did you deliver that message to Piddington ?) 

Tried this afternoon. put down the date [February 27th.] 
Don’t know whether it was successful. 

(Very well. I shall find out from him. Hodgson, do you re- 
member a man you told me about through Mrs. Piper, a man who 
is in Washington and may have light?) 

[Pause.] Perfectly. [Mirror writing.] [Confusion owing 
to need of sending for mirror to read it.| Yes thats it. what 
was the difficulty. 

(You wrote it in mirror writing.) 

oh did I. 

(Yes. Do you remember anything about that man?) 

Tall, rather thin side whiskers. [Incorrect. Has full beard, 
French cut.] 

(Hodgson, I expect to see him and his friends soon. Can you 
come about?) 

This week? (Yes.) He must be developed before he is 
really useful. I will try what I can do to help you. 

(Good. I am also expecting to see another whom I saw in 
the same city and through whom you communicated before.) 

[Pause.] Take this as a pass-word. [Word written in mir- 
ror writing, but omitted here in the printed record. | 

(Good. I got the word.) 

I will get it through if I can. 

[I did not read this aloud as I did not wish Mr. S. to know it. 
He was sitting on the other side of the room. So I simply said 
that I got the word. |] 

I am doing better in this business, learning my trade from a 
different point of view. 

(Yes, that’s right, Hodgson.) 

George says he drifts away. Suppose I shall, too, but I want 
to give my heart to it here as I did there if R. and his associates 
consider me competent. One must pass an examination with 
them. 


it 
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(Yes, | understand.) 

Harder I can tell you than some I knew about. 

(Yes as hard as college examinations. ) 

exactly and the college idea idea [Not read the first time.] is 
with us also. 

(Glad to know it.) [Pause.] (Did you notice anything that 
happened in my house this afternoon?) [My Secretary sponta- 
neously went into a trance and we had some automatic writing, 
but no claims of Hodgson’s presence. | 

[Pause.}| No. [Pause.] I get so exhausted, but practice 
will cure that. 

(Yes, have you seen my father-in-law ?) 

- Only once dimly. he had a great shock and it will take time; 
at least, so they tell me. 

(What was the cause of the shock?) 

Dissolution, with some you know, is like a [not read cor- 
rectly at the time.] no, is like a shock. needs time to recover. 
He will not make a good communicator. 

(1 understand.) 

had not the material within. [assent to reading by striking 
the table as in the Piper case. ] 

(Good, I understand.) 

[Pause.] [hand trembling.] Don’t forget [Pass word. 
Mirror writing. ] 

(No, I shall not forget that word. I have it.) [Pause.] 

What else did we do for you? 

(Did.. Do you remember what you told Miss P... about 
Imperator ?) 


[Pause.} Enlarged upon his marvellous knowledge and 
power. 


sg you guessed who he was before you passed out?) 
es. 

(1 got enough about him from my father in Washington to 
tell what Piddington meant in a remark to me. If it is wise you 
might say something here.) 

Easy when you know, eh? 

(Yes, but | shall not ask for his name unless it is wise to 
have it.) 

R. + Not Yet! 

(All right.) 

That is his reply. he says that it is not in my hands. 

(Yes, I am satisfied.) [Pause.] 

Do you know a lady in the northern part of this state who 
can get automatic writings?) 

Do not think I have been there, have I? 

(1 got a message from one that looks like you.) [Hand 
trembled.] About the publications. 
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(No about the book you were to write.) 
don’t remember at all. 

(Well, I had no proof that you were there, but it had a sug- 
gestive ring about it.) 

Well you know I can’t remember everything. 

(Yes, I know the difficulty, but I thought if you had been 
there some recognition of it here would be a good point. I may 
try the case some day.) 

All right. you have my blessing. 

(Thank you, Hodgson.) 

[Pause.] R. + says no more. 

(Good night. Meet me in Washington.) 

Good night. [Pass word written, omitted here.]| [Both in 
mirror writing. | 


There is nothing evidential in this sitting. The commu- 
nications are quite characteristic and show intellectual traits 
and opinions that suggest Dr. Hodgson, but only to one who 
knew his mind well. The statement that a certain phrase 
was subliminal was indicative of his point of view. 


March 1oth, 1907. 

I did not receive the pass word in Washington. ‘There 
was not even an attempt to give it in one case and no success 
in the other. 

One of the most interesting features of this, as also of 
some other sittings with Mrs. Quentin, is the characteristic 
subliminal messages occurring at the beginning and the end 
of the sittings. They reproduce exactly the psychological 
features of the subliminal phenomena of Mrs. Piper, even to 
the idea at times. The sitting, tho not evidential, contains 
the correct psychological play for independent personalities. 
It is conceivable that my father-in-law did receive a shock in 
the crisis of death. The allusion coincides with what my Sec- 
retary felt when she saw his apparition a few hours after his 
death. She felt that he was frightened and I can imagine 
this to have been a fact, judging from the vigor with which 
he resisted death. 

Inquiry shows that no allusion was made to me in Eng- | 
land on the date mentioned and only one, irrelevant to this, 
at any other time. 
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8:25 P. M. March 12th, 1907. 
Present, Mr. Quentin, Mr. B. and J. H. Hyslop. Mr. B. asked 
by J. H. H. to leave the room after the writing began. 

“Coming. wait a moment there. can’t let you in tonight. 
[pause.] yess, all right. go ahead. Come away with me little 
soul. We need you here for a time. [Pause.] [Hand began 
trembling.. Sheet changed and hand fell down limp.] 

R + [Cross.] 

(Yes, Rector. Glad to meet you.) [Hand shook for some 
time and in apparent attempt to write made a heavy line. | 

[A figure drawn apparently consisting of three rude circles or 
something like them with the circumferences touching and the 
figures I, 2 and 3 written so that they may be intended to repre- 
sent the number of circles. The figure 3 is in one circle, figure 1 
on the circumference of another and the figure 2 outside the 
third. ]. 

Vox humanu [s] [Mirror writing.]| Vox humanus. |pause.] 
all right, Hyslop. R + [cross] says I may talk to you. 
Richa... [mirror writing. ] 

(Wait a moment.) [superposing the writing. | 

Richard. [mirror writing.] what did you do the other night 
in [pause and shaking of the hand] Washington. 

(We tried a case. Were you there?) 

[Pause.] ‘Tried, no some one else took charge. 

(What was the sex of the light?) 

woman. 

(Who was the control?) 

I did not see very clearly. Your father, | think. 

(He did control in one case.) [| Pause.] 

I want to talk about something else, and I cannot remember 
toremember. [Pause.] Australia, this you will know is correct. 

(Yes, that is correct. When did you say anything about that 
and its events?) ; 

not here before. [Hand trembles.] 

(Keep calm. I understand.) 

[Pause.] Mrs. Piper. 

( Yes.) 

am trying to give you a proof that it is I. 

(Yes, I understand perfectly.) 

you know R. + [cross] _ has taken charge here. 

( Yes.) 

he insists that certain conditions shall be carried out. Harriet 
sees and knows why this is right. 

(Yes, I understand.) [Pause.] 

She must not be too good to her friends in this respect. You 
will see to it. I think it can be done because the trend of mind in 
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this case is purely scientific and non [read ‘ now ’]| no, non-emo- 
tional. That is all. you will understand the rest. 

(Yes, | do. Have you any directions to give ‘by which we 
may conserve this light best?) 

you are all right but be guided by her feelings. I fear she 
may become too sensitive. she has developed so rapidly ‘There 
are limitations, as you and | know in the best [ Pause. ] 

Mrs. Piper will come back, at least so the group intend. she 
shall... [pause and trembling of hand.] 

[Figure drawn again the same as at first, only it is the number 
3 that is outside the circle this time. Conjecturing that it was 
desired that Mr. S., who was standing near, should leave the 
room, I asked the following question. | 

(Do you wish this gentleman farther off?) 

No, he is negative. that figure was given me by R. + 
|Cross.| I do not know what I [t] means.  [pause.] 

(Well, does Rector refer to a recent scene?) [I was thinking 
of the sitting with Mrs. Smith from which I had just come as 
the figure represented the relative positions of the three persons 
present. | 

Hark, what is that? wait. he says yes, you ought to know. 

(Yes, | think I know now what it means. I would be glad to 
have something more definite about it.) 

[Rude circle drawn.]| a circle; two parallel lines, where is in- 
finity. [pause.] I.... 

(Where the lines meet.) 

yes, did you remember’ [Pass word of Feb. 27th. Omitted.] 
[in mirror writing. | 

(Yes, | remembered that word, but did not get it where I had 
hoped to. I can wait for it.) | Pause.] 

Oh why did you do that. don’t you know I am talking. [evi- 
dently some interruption on the other side. ] 

(Yes, | know who is talking.) 

[pause.] She is not away enough tonight. she hears the 
other voices. [pause.] It is difficult and R. + [cross] no 
more [‘ no more’ in mirror writing.| [Pause.] Addios. [pause.] 
a Dieu in the broader sense. 

(Yes, | understand and say the same, hoping for God’s 
_ blessing.)” 


Mr. Quentin noticed that Mrs. Quentin’s pulse was rapid, by 
noticing the pulsations of the artery in the neck and counted 
them. They were about 150. This was while Mr. B. was in the 
room. After he had left the room he again counted them and 
the number had fallen to 100. 


There are remarkably interesting features in this sitting, 
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tho there is nothing evidential. ‘Two things are very peiti- 
nent. The reference to a woman and my father, as asso- 
ciated with the Washington experiments. I had mentioned 
a man at the sitting of February 27th and agreed upon a pass 
word, as there indicated (p. 172), and in the Washington ex- 
periment received no hint of it or even of reference to the 
agreement. I had also witnessed an experiment with a lady 
in whom we tried the development of automatic writing and 
mediumship by hypnosis. We obtained the automatic writ- 
ing and a reference to Dr. Hodgson, whom she might have 
guessed I would expect, but no hint of an attempt to meet 
this demand. In the other case my father was the alleged 
control of the occasion, but there was no evidence of Dr. 
Hodgson’s effort to communicate this pass word. 

The pass word itself has a psychological interest. About 
a year previous, communicating through Mrs. Piper, Dr. 
Hodgson had given me a pass word to communicate through 
another psychic, and in the experiment I failed to get the 
word, but the psychic got some ideas which were identical in 
meaning with this word. The word was in a language not 
known by Mrs. Piper. In the sitting of February 27th, 
through Mrs. Quentin, the word that was spontaneously 
given, purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson for cross ref-. 
erence, was the aponym of the word given to me through 
Mrs. Piper and in the same language. Apparently Rector 
had something to do with it here, as his sign is constantly 
used in the sittings. 

I have never been able to obtain any meaning to the 
words “ Vox humanus.” Mrs. Quentin knows Latin and we 
may assume that the words are subliminal production, tho 
Latin has never before occurred in her mediumistic work 
and out of association with the particular personalities of 
these records, which are the only ones that show traces of a 
foreign language. 

The apparently symbolic figures had no appreciable mean- 
ing tome. There is nothing that would lead me to suspect 
coincidence with anything elsewhere. The mirror writing 
in this as well as the previous sitting in February was a new 
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characteristic for Mrs. Quentin and had never been done by 
her in a normal state. 

The reference to the psychic not being * far enough away 
to-night,” is most interesting, as it represents an identical 
thought expressed through both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead, 
and also coincides with a later account of mediumship 
through Mrs. Smith by G. P. purporting to communicate and 
to explain the difference between the Piper and Smith cases. 


8 P.M. March 13, 1907. 
Present, Mr. Quentin and J. H. Hyslop. 

Do you see that man over there. he has eyes like fire, yes, 
all right. I dont do so. It shall be as you say. Oh don’t look 
at me like that. [pause.] [hyphen or dash written which seems 
characteristic of Mrs. Quentin in her normal state.| all is well. 
we can go on now. [Hand began to tremble. Mr. Quentin re- 
marked that he never saw it do this before. | 

Hyslop ask me what you want. 

(All right, is this Hodgson?) [Assent.] 

[This was given in the identical manner of the Piper case 
where Rector often signifies this assent by striking the table or 
pad with the hand or moving it up and then down toward the 
table or pad. This time he went through this motion and struck 
the table. | 

(What have you been doing today ?) 

| Hand trembled.] Why you know dont you. 

( Yes.) 

yes, | got something through |pause.] but not satisfactorily. 

(Do you remember what you talked about?) 

about the work. 

(Yes, free your mind on it.) 

I am somewhat troubled but | suppose conditions are such 
with you that you can do no differently. 

(That is true for today. I hope to have it better for the rest 
of the time.) 

there is so much to be done and your time on earth counts it 
is short. ah with us there is no limitation. 

(Was Kant right about time?) 

Yes, only [hand trembled.] an idea, no I should perhaps call 
it an environment of the flesh. does that convey anything to you. 

(Yes, I understand that.) 

Past and future are with us in the present. 

(Is that the reason predictions are possible?) 

Exactly. [trembling.] there no divisions of the eternal Now. 
(Good.) [Pause.] (Now let us come back to the work and 
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see if you can recall what you said today about a certain com- 
municator at first.) 

[Pause.] I said there was no use trying. [Pause.] 

(One of your best friends was present yesterday at the end of 
the meeting and you talked about her today.) [Mr. Myers had 
purported to communicate the day before. | 

Oh that one. Yes I remember. he is still somewhat sceptical 
and so makes difficult conditions. [Pause.] [pencil fixed] We 
talked together before I came over and he never came to just my 
way of thinking. 

(What did you do for him before he came over?) 

I don’t understand your question. 

(You helped him with a certain piece of work.) 

What was that? Oh the book. 

( Yes.) 

(Yes.) [Pause.] 

(Who was that?) 

what? 

(Who was the person that you helped with the book?) 

George [pause. ] 

(George who?) 

Pelham [pseudonym. Correct name was written.] am I 
writing nonsense. 

(Hodgson, it is not clear yet. You remember you helped a 
friend with his book. It was not Pelham.) [Hand trembled.] 

(Take your time.) 

[Pause and hand calmed down.] 

Edward these names are impossible. I know well enough, 
but can’t get it to you. [Name Edward has no apparent mean- 
ing. ] 

Oh what a thick cloud we have to enter and at times it shuts 
down just like a fog. 

(I understand.) 

[I thought of a reference to mental confusion but Mr. Quentin 
remarked after the sitting that it might refer to the heavy fog 
which existed outside. It was an unusually foggy night. ] 

[pause.] (Dont worry about it.) 


dont say that. he will hear you. you cant talk when we are 
at business. 


(Yes, I understand.) [pause.] 
(Did you ever see me before I had my last meeting at another 
light.) 

[I had in mind a sitting I had had in the afternoon at a new 
psychic’s. ] 

(Where were you?) 
R + _ sent me over the water to our friend [pause] P. * * 
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[Circle drawn and then a smaller circle within it, so that the 
whole has some resemblance to a capital “ O,” tho I think it is 
not intended for that.] 

well I was there and we had a good sitting. [pause.] 

Come away come away, it is dark back there. [pause.] 

[1 omit a very pertinent and characteristic statement about a 
certain group of persons in England. It is non-evidential, tho 
representative of Dr. Hodgson’s opinion in life.] 

Let me go back to your question about the book. He does 
not want any help now. it is finished. 

(Yes, was it finished betore he passed over?) 

no. 

(Who finished it?) 

why | did. 

(Yes, did any one help you?) 

James. [pause.] There is the fog again. 

(Rest then.) 

I fear [pause.] I could go on giving you beautiful [read boun- 
tiful] no, no giving you beautiful thoug... [pencil ran off paper. | 
thoughts all right, but the moment it comes to any mentai effort 
the strain of collecting my data is tremendous. 

(Is it in any way my fault?) 

no, it is only conditions and you must be patient with them. 
there will be only glimmerings of light and hints through the 
fog. 

(I 

of these hints make the most. they are the best we can-do. 

(1 thought that, perhaps, the fact that I was tired might make 
a great difference.) 

Well perhaps there is not so much to draw from. 

(Good. After I give you a message to deliver to me tomor- 
row, perhaps we had better cease. tonight. I expect, as you 
know, to have another meeting tomorrow afternoon at another 
light. I wish you to give the word Hook at that light. Did you 
get it?) 

[Assent.] Hook. 

(That’s right. Try and give me that word.) 

R + _ goodnight. 

(Goodbye. ) 

{ Subliminal. ] 

She went. 

(Who went?) 

Somebody went with them. I don’t know who it was. I 
think I came back through my head. How funny your eyes 
nou. >. * 

(How do they look?) [No reply.] 
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[Mrs. Quentin was looking at her husband and his eyes had 
a sort of stare. ] 


I was to have a sitting with Mrs. Smith the next day and 
so arranged to have this word “ Hook” delivered there. No 
apparent attempt was made to do it. The fact that I was 
having sittings was not even mentioned. Perhaps I was too 
quick to refer to it and besides I had a stranger present to try 
other tests. I should possibly not have attempted the two 
things at once and in this manner. 

There was nothing evidential in the sitting, tho many 
things were pertinent. The mistake about George Pelham 
was interesting, as there was no excuse for it on the theory 
of secondary personality, Mrs. Quentin knowing well enough 
who he was and that Dr. Hodgson had nothing to do with 
any book of his. It was curious to see the evidence of con- 
fusion in the question, ‘“ Am I talking nonsense?” It may 
have been a subconscious inference from my question, tho it 
has distinct relevance to Dr. Hodgson’s own theories in life. 

In reply to inquiry Mrs. Quentin says that she knew ab- 
solutely nothing about Dr. Hodgson’s relation to Mr. Myers’ 
“ Human Personality, etc.” She says, however, that she has 
a deceased uncle Edward, There is no proof that he was 
present communicating or referred to. But the form in 
which the interruptive statement comes is psychologically in- 
teresting and coincides with the assumption that Mrs. Quen- 
tin’s subliminal spoke to such a person on the other side dep- 
recating the attempt to get the name I wanted. I do not 
suppose this to have been the case, but the reference is curi- 
ously relevant to confusion produced in such a hypothetical 
way. It was true that Mr. Myers never came to Hodgson’s 
way of thinking in certain details of the problem, but essen- 
tially they agreed quite fully. 


8 P. M. March 14th, 1907. 
Present, Mr. Quentin and J. H. Hyslop. 

There he is, a tall man in a tunic. he turned the others all 
out, why did he do that. come away, we must not wait when he 
says go. [pause.] Dont look at me so. [pause.] 

{Change of communicator. | 
Good evening Hyslop. 
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(Good evening. How are you?) 

all right. 

(So am I.) 

how goes it 

(First rate this evening.) 

how about my funeral that I told you of before. 

(It was correct. I had to write to several persons to find one 
or two incidents. I remembered only a part of them. Can you 
tell what was in the coffin beside your body?) [pause.] 

{Question repeated. 

Have no idea. 

(Did you look into it?) 

no, no, why should I. it was only a husk thrown off. I do 
remember the violets on top because I loved them, also the En- 
glish service because I was glad some one thought of having it. 
Who was that? 

(What do you mean by ‘ Who was that?’) 

who thought of the service. 

(I do not know, but I heard the name of the minister who 
officiated, but I do not know who suggested the service.) 

Tavern Club. 

(Tavern Club suggested it?) 

Well I do not mean to talk of that tonight. it was only by 
the way. 

(Yes, I understand. Free your mind.) 

Those over here think the time is ripe for a great spiritual 
revival. Your minds are steadily being influenced from this side. 

(Good, I am glad to know that.) [pause.] 

(When did you last communicate with me?) 

This afternoon. 

(Yes.) [True.] (Do you know the light?) 

no, couldn’t get Hook. She would not write it, though I told 
her over and over. Such are our disappointments. [The psychic 
was Mrs. Smith.] 

(Did anything special occur during the sitting that affected 
you ?) 

Fire. She was nervous. any how you know that control is 
all wrong. [hand trembled. ] 

(Who is the control?) [pause.] 

your father was this afternoon, but | mean there are too 
many. he is good but it is not managed well. [pause.] There 
must be uniformity on our side as well as yours or we get lost in 
by-paths of vague sensations and recollections. 

(Yes.) [pause.] (Is there a band with that light?) 

No, scattered. She must come into line somehow or you will 
not geton. R + _ will not do anything there. says he is not 
sure enough. [pause.] 
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[Pad gave trouble and I asked Mr. Q. to put some paper un- 
der one edge of it. This was done.] 

But you are doing your best, dont be discouraged. [hand 
trembling.] Hold on, some one said something to me. [Hand 
trembling.| [pause.] [I placed glove on hand.] No, you can- 
not, 1am sorry. come away child. [pause. Hand trembling.] 

Well to continue, where was I. 

(You said: ‘ But you are doing your best. Don’t be discour- 
aged. Hold on.’) 

oh yes, well | do not believe I have anything to say about that. 

(Can you tell more about what happened today at the other 
light ?) 

[pause.] ‘There was some one else who did not aid us. what 
was it. I only got a sense of confusion. 

(Yes, we were testing your power of recogntion.) [pause.] 

Did not succeed did I. 

(Apparently not.) 

I knew it, but the other mind did not hold strongly to my idea. 
[hand trembling.] went wandering about and I could not catch 
anything. 

(What article of yours was put in the light’s hand?) 

[pause.] Pin. 

( Pin?) 

[pause.] no, I guess it was my old cravat. [hand trembling. | 
[pause.] [hand trembling, pause again, and trembling.] it is 
getting dark. 

(Well, shall you let some one else try a moment?) [hand 
trembled violently.] [pause.] 

[Change of control.] 

James, he is gone and they say I may say a word or two. 

(Good, father. Glad to hear from you again. [hand trem- 
bling. Pause.] I have not heard from you for some time: Why 
is this?) 

well there are others in control here.with Mrs. S. I have it all 
my own way [hand rose and turned on the pencil.] Are you all 
right. 

(I am all right. What Mrs. S. are you speaking of?) 

Smead. 

(Good. How is she now?) 

Has not done much lately. she has had a hard winter. 

(What made it hard?) 

Cold and sickness among the children. 

(What was the sickness with the children?) 

dont know. 

(Very well. Have you helped any of my friends there re- 
cently, say the first two or three months?) 

Yes, they began again last week. 
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(Who were my friends?) 

I meant the husband and brother. 

(What does the brother do?) 

thinks he does a lot. just bosses the job about in a grand 
way. Poor thing, she is not having a placid time. I must say 
good night. 

R + let this suffice thee. 

(Yes, Rector, | understand.) 

Go in peace. [pause.] there comes the little boy again. 
[Long pause.] must I go back. 

| Subliminal. 

I don’t want to [pause.| Did you see the light go out? 

[pause.] You know they make me put my head down. 


I had a friend present at a sitting with another lady at 
time indicated and tho she was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Hodgson she was not even recognized. I cannot say as to 
the wandering of her mind, but I know she was intently oc- 
cupied with thoughts and wishes for recognition, so that on 
the telepathic hypothesis she should have gotten what she 
wanted. 

It was neither a pin nor a cravat that was put in the 
medium’s hand. It was a ring of his own and a cross of the 
lady’s, worn as a breast-pin. 

Inquiry shows that my father’s statements about the 
Smeads are correct. Soon after this Mr. Smead in a letter 
sent to me said that the winter had been a hard one on Mrs. 
Smead. This was said without any indication from me that 
I had teceived any messages through another medium perti- 
nent to this fact. Recently on an experimental trip to them 
I learned also that the children had been frequently ill during 
the winter, especially with colds, and Mrs. Smead had been 
threatened with lung trouble from the cold. On looking up 
the dates of the sittings which Mrs. Smead had been holding 
it seems that there had not been any experiments with Mrs. 
Smead from February 27th to March 5th, nor from March 
6th till March 11th. What the brother does on the “ other 
side ’’ cannot be verified by anything apparent in the records. 

On the whole the sitting has more interest than the previ- 
ous one. It at least touches on the evidential at several 
points and has perhaps more psychological relevance. ‘There 
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are striking errors which have an interest, considering that so 
much had been previously said regarding the funeral that was 
correct. Reference to a note in a previous sitting will show 
that there were violets on the casket (p. 88). It would not 
seem natural to many of his friends that Dr. Hodgson should 
express pleasure at the English service, an incident com- 
mented on previously in connection with the first message 
about the funeral. But as he had exhibited more religious 
sympathies to intimate friends the latter part of his life I can 
imagine it possible. But it does not represent him as he was 
generally known. ‘The reference to the Tavern Club is cor- 
rect and Mrs. Quentin knew nothing about the existence of 
such a club, so far as she can recall. 

I do not know of any fire near at the time. Neither is 
there the slightest trace of my father’s presence in the Smith 
sitting of the same date. ‘There is no reason for his speaking 
of the control in the manner done, as no one can discover on 
our side any facts to indicate what is implied. The repre- 
sentation is that a band is with this “light,” tho this may not 
be the case with the deeper trance. The lighter trance of the 
morning sittings represents the presence of a band codéperat- 
ing with the one control. 

The most pertinent of the messages purports to come 
from my father. What he says of Mrs. Smead represents 
things absolutely unknown to Mrs. Quentin, and the associa- 
tion of the husband and brother is correct. 


EDITORIAL. 


We are constantly meeting with the feeling on the part 
of many people that it is not safe to report their experiences 
to this Society, and it grows out of an entire misconception 
of its work. While one of its primary objects is the publica- 
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tion of facts, its more important function is the collection and 
preservation of records which it may not publish for very 
many years, if at all. The fundamental maxim on which 
the work of recording facts is conducted is that such records 
shall be the private property of those who report them and that they 
shall not be given to the public without permission. We do not 
publish any facts but such as are permitted by those who 
transmit them to us. Many experiences are of such a nature 
that they cannot be published, at least in the present genera- 
tion, but which can be made very useful to another and later 
generation when all the personalities have disappeared. It is 
necessary to science that important facts should be preserved 
from destruction and many of the most important ones may 
never be publishable, tho they might be the subject of an 
opinion by a trusted party who may have access to the facts 
without publishing them. All past progress in the arts and 
sciences has been due to the policy of recording and preserv- 
ing facts, and we shall never attain a true scientific goal in 
psychic research until its phenomena are recorded and studied 
as are the sporadic phenomena of physiology, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geology and allied sciences. What we wish to 
emphasize to members and ail others is the fact that the re- 
porters of experiences can have all the privacy they desire in 
recording them. ‘They lose no claim on them or their pri- 
vate nature by depositing them with us. 

It was for this reason that arrangements were made for 
the depositing of certain private records under lock and key, 
to be seen by no person whatever except the Secretary and 
he is expected to preserve all secrecy in regard to them. 
Furthermore it shall be the policy of the Society not to 
open its files to any person whatever outside the offices of the 
Society. The publications will be the only source of infor- 
mation that any one will be permitted to have. It is neces- 
sary to have the public understand that our records are pri- 
vate, and nothing shall be for the public except such as we 
are permitted by reporters of facts to publish in the organs of 
the Society. We hope, therefore, that all will feel no hesi- 
tation about reporting important facts to us for record. 
They have only to state their desire for privacy. 


Editorial. 


REQUEST TO MEMBERS. 


It is desired that members should inform us of any per- 
sonal experiences which may have a scientific value and also 
of the names and addresses of others, if permissible, who may 
have had them. All communications on such matters will 
be treated as confidential, if so desired. ‘The matter of pri- 
mary importance to science is the careful and detailed record 
of such phenomena as Apparitions, Coincidental Dreams, 
Telepathy, Illusions, Hallucinations, Premonitions, Visions, 
Alterations of Personality, and all unusual mental phenomena. 
It is not of first importance that they should be published at 
once. If preserved permanently they will have value for 
future generations and can be used when there will be less 
objection than at present. But a record of them for study 
and comparison is of extreme importance. 

Such as have experiences of the kind would do well to 
note the following particulars in making a record of them. 

1. Give the date and hour as far as possible of all striking 
phenomena that might prove coincidental. 

2. If any contemporary note or diary of the facts has been 
made it would greatly increase the evidential importance of 
the incident to at least loan us the original record for inspec- 
tion. Where possible a note of such occurrences should be 
made at the time. 

3. Documentary evidence is of special importance in such 
matters, and it would be desirable to place on record original 
letters containing the narratives or evidence of occurrences. 

4. The corroborative testimony of others is always impor- 
tant. If a dream, apparition, premonition, dr other experi- 
ence has been mentioned to any one before the subject learns 
of its coincidental nature, it is very desirable that this con- 
firmatory evidence in the testimony of the friend should be 
embodied in the account and signed by such witness. 

5. Where possible accounts should be written out inde- 
pendently and without conference, and transmitted to us in- 
dependently. 

6. Also, where possible, it is desirable that experiences of 
the kind be written out at the time they occur and trans- 
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mitted to us for record before any information regarding 
their coincidental nature has been obtained. Confirmatory 
evidence may follow. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own re- 
quest. 


The following case was observed and reported by Mr. 
Carrington, while he was on his investigating trip at Lily 
Dale,—a full Report of which is issued in the current Proceed- 
ings. As this incident was sporadic, and in no wise included 
in the investigations, it was omitted in the Report; but is 
given here, in order to keep together, so far as possible, all 
the Lily Dale incidents. It is an interesting case, as repre- 
senting one of a group of facts about which much more and 
better evidence is required. 


Apparent Psychic Perception by an Animal. 


The following is an exceedingly interesting case that oc- 
curred in my experience last summer, and which is, it seems 
to me, very suggestive, if not conclusive. There is and has 
been much discussion upon the question of the possibility of 
psychic impressions and even telepathic impressions from 
and by animals, and of their ability to “see ghosts.” The 
general conclusion arrived at by those who studied such cases 
was that they were inconclusive, although highly suggestive, 
and the general tenor of opinion seemed to be that the ani- 
mals had in some manner managed to perceive the fright or 
troubled state of mind of the person in whose company they 
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happened to be at the time, and that, by a sort of reflex, they 
too, acted queerly. This has been the hypothesis advanced 
to explain the actions of animals in haunted houses, etc., and 
the spontaneous cases of animals ‘ seeing apparitions.’ The 
following case, however, seems to me to dispose of all these 
objections, and would seem very hard to dispose of by any of 
the current theories generally advanced. The occurrence 
took place at Lily Dale, last summer, during my visit there— 
about which I have something to say in another place. I 
had struck up a slight personal acquaintance with all three of 
the persons named,—all of whom were investigators like my- 
self, and none of whom were mediums. I personally inter- 
viewed all three of these witnesses upon their return to the 
porch of the Hotel, a few minutes after the event took place, 
and while it was still fresh in their minds. They all prom- 
ised to write out an account of the facts for me, but I never 
received these accounts; and, as I do not know their home ad- 
dresses, it is to be doubted if I ever shall. I have complete 
confidence in the honesty of all the witnesses, however,—two 
of whom were very sceptical and careful investigators. It is 
to be regretted that no account in writing is in existence, but 
I think my personal interview with all three of the witnesses, 
immediately after the event, is about as valuable, evidentially, 
if not more so, since no time-interval elapsed to vitiate the 
memories of any of the narrators. The incident, then, as re- 
ported to me, was as follows: 


Three persons, a gentleman and two ladies, were walking 


-down one of the lanes, conversing on indifferent topics, when 


one of the ladies, who is slightly clairvoyant, saw a little dog 
running along the path in front of them. The other two saw 
nothing, and in fact there was no dog, as it was perfectly 
light, although the sun had just set. The ground was open 
and flat, and there was no possibility of concealment. More- 
over, the lady described this dog as running down the middle 
of the walk, about ten yards ahead of them, and as being in 
full sight. She described the dog to them. She stated that 
it was a yellow dog, with a long nose and a “ little curly tail ” 
—a dog about as large as a fox terrier. They were discuss- 
ing this when a cat came quietly from a house, and started to 
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walk across the path, immediately ahead of them. Just as it 
came to the walk, it suddenly put up its back, spat and struck 
at the dog,—just as it would, had a real dog been there, and 
been suddenly discovered by the cat. There had been no 
previous indications of any disturbance in the cat, which 
seemed perfectly quiet and tranquil. The shock had came 
suddenly. Immediately after, the cat turned tail, and ran 
back into the house as fast as it could. During all this, the 
lady who saw the dog had continued to see it, and only when 
she removed her eyes from the dog and followed the cat into 
the house did she find it had disappeared, upon looking back 
to the spot where she had originally seen it. She stated that 
the dog had paid no attention to the cat, even when being 
scratched by it!—but had continued its walk uninterruptedly. 
It is evident that the cat behaved in this manner for some 
reason; the reason being that it thought it saw a dog in its 
pathway, and close to it. Yet there was no dog there! 
There are the facts, of the truth of which I personally have no 
doubt. I leave my readers to form their own conclusions. 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


DREAM. 


Readers of the Journal will recall the dream recorded by 
Mrs. Carrington in the October Journal, because of its psycho- 
logical interest. The following is another case of the same 
type, recorded by Mrs. Arthur Bulley, a member of the Eng- 
lish S. P. R., and forwarded by her to Mr. Carrington. The 
psychology of dreams is well worth studying from any point 
of view whatsoever, and the following dream presents some 
points of great interest, which I shall hope to make use of at 
some later date, when discussing certain problems, upon 
which a record such as the following throws light. It is 
greatly to be wished that others would record their dreams in 
a similar manner. 

November 19, 1907. 
Dear Hereward: 

The enclosed record of a dream, made last month, is a fair 

sample of the kind I have. I notice that the majority of the in- 


cidents were suggested by recent things, though I live mentally 
a good deal in the past also. 
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7 Old. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 25. 
16 New. Nos. 2, 5, 6,8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24. 

The few things that I find of real interest in dreams (they al- 
ways entertain me and I seldom fail to dream) are the following: 

(1) The one thing in life I am genuinely nervous about is fire. 
1 was frightened by a pretence pantomime fire when I was under 
six, which I thought to be real: yet I have never had a nightmare 
in my life in which fire played a part. 

(2) In the occasional nightmares I have had since I was 
grown up, it is almost invariably overwhelming tides that cause 
the alarm, yet I have no recollection of such fears in waking life. 

(3) In the frequent nightmares I had as a child, the agony of 
fear, helplessness, and loneliness never ceased till I woke and found 
my thumping heart was the sound I mistook for the approaching 
steps of some monster. At first this made it harder to realize I 
had been dreaming, later it helped. 

Nowadays, as | see the tidal wave coming in, I always know 
in my dream, ‘this will all come right,’ and I proceed to save 
others, and have a fine though exciting time; and I have never 
been dreaming drowned once! 

(4) When I lie down at night the same position will often re- 
call the dream | had last, if the position happens to be the one I 
woke in. 

(5) I have one railway dream which has recurred so often 
that I now know the whole of that big station and where the ar- 
rival and departure trains are to be found. As I look at it this 
minute in my mind’s eye I know it to be a combine of bits of... 
let me see. .no, I really can’t say how many stations, at home and 
abroad, but the latest additions which seem to arrive with new 
bits of dream are always recalled next time I travel, just as if I 
had got to know more of a real station. And it was such a shad- 
owy station when first I missed a train there! 

Re point (2) At one time when my health was at a low ebb I 
had nightmares of being in enchanted (but not enchanting) places 
whence | could not get out: after a bit the same boon of old age 
came along, I knew all would come right, and somehow I was 
outside again. 
So much for dreams 


Yours sincerely, 
H. A. BULLEY. 


Monday, Oct. 14th, 1907. 
4.50 A. M., woke, lit candle, and made this record of dream. I 
was in an endless arc, about ten feet wide (1), in a corner of a 
room, water flowing around my feet from under a door; a bath! 
How curious that the floor is grass, and that it is surrounded by a 
great painted brass topped nursery guard! (2) I looked at the 
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door, and that reminds me of the water flowing under the cliff at 
Malham Tarn (3), but the door is probably the one that “* me- 
dium ”’ slipped the letter under (4). My baby is handed to me to 
wash (5). How queer, they hand him as if he were diving (2). 
Bors I am wheeling the boy in his pram (6), along a path (7), we 
look through a gate and see the view (8). Heard a bird singing; 
what bird? Ah! not a bird, but the sound frogs make in March 
(9). Saw a tiny bird darting about amongst flying sparrows: 
that’s new to me (10). The bird comes down, and is a man 
with flying apparatus (11). “ Why did you tease these spar- 
rows?” I ask. “ Because I collect insects and find new ones in 
their beaks (12). They have stolen a bait (13). I leave the gate 
and meet M. W. whom I really met on the spot the day before. 
We sit down and I tell her about Socialism (14). My eye falls on 
a hole in the wall (15), stuffed with folded stockings (16). I ask 
M. W.the reason. “ We put extra stock here, being cramped for 
room (17), the projecting coping stone keeps them dry.” “I 
know; like overhanging ivy keeps delicate plants dry in garden- 
ing,” I thought to myself. Suddenly I am standing by my desk. 
tidying, (18). German newspapers (19), folded up (20), when I 
catch sight of a spill of milk on my skirt (21). Am surprised to 
find it has made a conventional floral design (22). I wonder 
whether Oscar Wilde (23), would advise me to leave it or remove 
it (24). I notice it is invisible in some light, (25). I wake. 


[NOTES ON THE ABOVE DREAM] 


(1) Am pretty sure this was the railed enclosure round my 
mother’s grave. 

(2) Our own nursery guard. The day before I had seen our 
boy (2%) stand on a stool by the guard and reach over, and it 
passed through my mind as I stopped him he might pitch over 
some day. 


(3) It was a recollection of Malham Tarn which I visited in 
1891. 

(4) A door which figured in an exposure of a fraudulent 
American medium. 

(5) I had bathed the boy the morning before. 
(6) Wheeled him in the pram the day before for an hour, as 
usual. 

(7) The path is one in a field I liked as a child of five, and 
have never forgotten, and saw again in 1882 and about 1897. 

(8) The baby had looked through the gate the day before, 
and in my dream | saw the same view. 

(9) The sound in my dream I recognized, when awake, to be 
a cricket’s chirrup; (my husband had asked on Saturday that I 
would have two crickets in the cellar store room poisoned). 
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(10) We often see many small birds chasing the cuckoo,— 
not sparrows of course. 

(11) Been reading an article on flying machines on Saturday 
and discussing the probable date of their becoming common. 

(12) Have found and examined insects in dead birds. 

(13) See joke in recent number of Punch. I had read a few 
days before; “ are the sparrows biting well?” to angler whose fly 
is flourishing about in the wind! 

(14) Had listened to a lecture on Socialism the evening be- 
fore and had discussed it after. 


(15) A hole in a wall I had seen the day before, coping stone 
still on. 

(16) Had noticed two days before a nice lot of darned stock- 
ings in my drawer. 

(17) In passing M. W.’s house yesterday, I reflected they 
must have been cramped for room before the wing was added. 

(18) Had tidied my desk a bit on Saturday. 

(19) When I had thrown away a German newspaper (20), I 
had remembered yesterday to fold an English newspaper in a 
special shape to suit the Sunday cyclist’s pocket. All the news- 
papers in my dream were folded wrongly! 

(21) Had seen a milk stain on the nurse’s skirt yesterday 
morning. 

(22) Before going to sleep I had noticed that the shadow of 
the center chandelier,—cast by two gas jets across the room,— 
made a good design. 

(23) Got Oscar Wilde’s life early this week. 

(24) Had thought, re 21, “ Shall I suggest its removal?” 

(25) Six years ago, when the nursery wall was color washed, 


the design of the washed-off paper would show through in certain 
lights ; invisible in others. 


It only occurs to me as I read this over that at sixteen or sev- 


enteen stockings may have suggested stock. M. W. does keep a 
shop, but not for clothing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor: 


I was much interested in Mr. Carrington’s discussion in the 
November Journal, concerning the problem of aiding communi- 
cations through mediums, by placing some article in the me- 
dium’s hand belonging either to the communicating intelligence 
(assuming, for the sake of argument, that there are communicat- 
ing intelligences, not material) or to the person who is seeking 
a communication. 

Mr. Carrington takes the matter up from what might be 
called the purely physical side, as I understand him, involving 
sensory perception by the medium or communicator or both. 
The fact that a certain proximity between the medium and the 
object is necessary seems to prove that point of view correct, so 
far as the medium is concerned. 

As an experimental hypothesis, how would it do to imagine 
that the medium’s apprehension of the object placed him en rap- 
port with the communicating intelligence? That involves the 
assumption that the object does retain some psychic quality 
or property of its former owner. From some experience with 
mediums of the so-called telepathic type, I am convinced, for all 
personal purposes, that, when the medium’s mind is acting in 
certain channels, it receives impressions from external intelli- 
gences much more readily and completely than when working in 
other directions. 1 cannot furnish any diagram, though I| fancy 
that easy or familiar grooves of thought afford a certain recep- 
tivity to external intelligences that may be moving in the same 
channels. 

Admitting that possibility, it may be conceived that the ob- 
ject in the medium’s possession may induce that rapport or mental 
harmony which so facilitates communication. A common object 
of interest even between uncongenial people places them in easy 
communication for the time being, though the sensory perception 
of the object (if there be an object) is decidedly subsidiary to 
the mental grasp upon it. To paraphrase an axiom, minds 
grasping or perceiving the same thing, perceive each other. That 
would be especially true if the intelligences were endeavoring to 
reach each other without the aid of physical signs. 

But how about psychometry? That seems a more difficult 
problem than where two intelligences are striving to establish 
communication. To accept my hypothesis, it would be necessary 
to assume a certain foraging capacity on the part of the sublim- 
inal mind of the medium, as well as a more or less complete 
psychic photograph on or in the object, of its former owner. If 
there is any psychic impression made by a person on his belong- 
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ings, it would be more reasonable to believe that it was complete ; 
that is, that it involved an impression of his whole personality, 
rather than just one characteristic. Psychometric readings seem 
to demonstrate that the foraging capacity and the psychic photo- 
graph are both facts. If they are facts, the hypothesis of an ob- 
ject placing two intelligences in rapport with each other—thus 
rendering communication easier as well as clearer—is apparently 
a very simple one. 

Very likely I am not suggesting anything new to Mr. Carring- 
ton, but as he says that psychometry is a well-attested phenom- 
enon, possibly the point of view may be different. 

As for the question of how a medium may forage for a psychic 
photograph through the sense of touch, I suppose that that is 
equivalent to asking how the inner vision, which must include 
all the special senses, can discern and report through the organs 
of the brain-and nerves. All supernormal material is discerned 
in some way and reported. We do not even know but that we all 
have the capacity for discerning. In that case, the great major- 
ity of us are “ dumb dogs ” about reporting. It seems reasonable 
to believe that we all have the same capacities more or less devel- 
oped. Personally, I fancy that our psychic capacities are se- 
curely locked up in our fleshy envelopes in a great majority of 
cases, and if they are active at all they are not enough so to report 
through the brain. Even in the most favored individuals the re- 
port of psychic activities is very imperfect. 

I know one psychic who is probably clairvoyant and has psy- 
chometric powers, who tells me that she sometimes sees her 
double walking along beside her on the city’s streets. She is not 
a professional, and has a fierce contempt for spiritualistic me- 
diums. She is very doubtful of spirit communication, though 
she says she occasionally sees the apparitions of departed friends. 
She never has seen the apparition, however, of the one she would 
most like to see. Her double, or shade, or astral body, is not so 
closely locked up as in most of us. There are two conditions, she 
says, in which her astral form appears. One is when she is in a 
state of almost perfect rest ; the other is when she is in a state of 
complete exhaustion. Having seen my own double once, in the 
latter condition, I was interested to learn of a similar case—espe- 
cially as I had not mentioned my own experience. 

This woman practises a trying profession and personally looks 
after the details in the care of a good sized family. I have seen 
her often in her professional capacity with a member of my own 
family. She told me a few weeks ago that she occasionally tried 
to see us in clairvoyant fashion, and that she could always see 
this member of my family with whom I visited her (she is a 
physician) but that she could never more than get a glimpse of 
my forehead before she would see the back of my head. That 
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has a curious interest (possibly?) for this reason. I have hoped 
to get her assistance in some experiments and have tried to do 
so, but she is a little afraid that her professional reputation will 
be damaged, and her husband is opposed to the idea. So I have 
been in the mental attitude of wanting a thing very much which I 
was conscious that I must put behind me and out of mind, espe- 
cially on her husband’s account. That attitude has been kept 
alive by her fondness for discussing her experiences and asking 
me what new things I have learned. I don’t consider it proof of 
her clairvoyant capacity, but it seems suggestive. 

She has told me of having the experience at night of having 
her bed violently shaken and of hearing loud raps at those times, 
and also of having doors opened in her presence and in her house, 
when no physical being was touching them. 

With this preliminary, I will say that I have seen this woman 
show a physical repulsion towards an object that seemed to me to 
be as incapable of giving an unpleasant impression as a piece of 
silk thread. That repulsion was shown through the sense of 
touch alone. In the case referred to, I had furnished the object, 
which was an anonymous gift to me. There were four people, 
anyone of whom might have sent it to me, but the description I 
got of the person coincided very remarkably with one of the four, 
—even to an account of the eyes and a slight affection of the 
chest. The person in question is one to whom the psychic would 
have a peculiarly strong aversion, as I happen to know. I have 
not been successful in learning if the person who was described 
did actually send me the object, so there is no verification. The 
description did fit one of four possible donors, and it was accurate 
enough so that two different members of my family, who heard 
the description separately, immediately named the same person, 
—who was not the one | had in mind as the most likely donor. 
It has occurred to me that if this discerning capacity or inner 
vision uses the special senses at all,—and there seems to be good 
evidence that it does use them,—that the sense of touch offers the 
readiest and most perfect means of reaching the object. That 
seems to be the starting point or basis of all the special senses. 
There is at least one statement made by apparently competent 
authority that the sensory system can change the location of the 
special senses. In Appendix D., of Mr. Funk’s “ Psychic Riddle,” 
Lombroso is quoted as saying: ‘“ She completely lost the faculty 
of sight, so far as her eyes were concerned, but was able to see 
with the tip of her ear. Subsequently her taste was transplanted 
to her knee; her sense of smell to her toes.” At any rate, the 
sense of touch is the most vital and elemental of all the senses. 
That requires no demonstration even to those who would accuse 
me of offering a superfluity of hypotheses. 

If I happen to be so constituted as to see an occasional appari- 
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tion or to have what Mr. Myers has called a “ veridical hallucina- 
tion,” why is it not reasonable to suppose that my sense of vision 
acts in conjunction with the usual brain function; that the phys- 
ical organs work precisely as they do when I see a house? 

To those who do not regard everything unusual as a proof of 
disintegration or deterioration, the hypothesis may reasonably 
be considered that such a capacity of sight is an integration. The 
same idea may be considered in considering psychometric read- 
ings and the use of objects with mediums to facilitate communi- 
cations. As for the people who show such remarkable psychic 
activities, well, they are so-called mediums or psychics or sensi- 
tives. Mr. Podmore denounces them all as frauds or victims of 
illusion, so far as the physical manifestations go,—but then it is 
to be remembered that Mr. Podmore has practically no imagina- 
tion, as he takes occasion to demonstrate every once in a while. 
The consequence is that he denounces as fraud or delusion or illu- 
sion all testimony which indicates forces outside of the ones we 
are in the habit of calling natural ones. His own assertion is that 
we should strain all natural explanations to the breaking point 
before considering any others. Naturally the habit of condemn- 
ing all testimony as untrustworthy which would break down 
“naturalistic” hypotheses is the simplest way of never getting 
off his beat. He has shown his admirable qualities as a guardian 
of thoroughness, but as a detective his lack of imagination dis- 
qualifies him. I have thought more about Mr. Podmore’s books 
than those of any other writer on psychical research, but it was 
until J read his letter in the November Journal that it dawned 
upon me that an almost complete absence of imagination would 
explain his attitude. I have no personal knowledge of him, but 
his immensely valuable work compels the closest scrutiny and the 
most patient thought. This is not intended as an impertinent 
attack upon him, but is merely offered as a suggestion to the 
readers of the Journal. 

To go back to Mr. Carrington’s letter, my proposal is that we 
consider the possibility of an integration of the psychic capacities, 
acting through the sense of touch, as accounting for the super- 
normal acquisition of information concerning the owner of the 
object in question. That assumes, of course, that psychometry is 
an actual fact. As for facilitating communication, the theory of 
rapport induced by contact with the object seems to follow natur- 
ally. 

G. A. T. 


Note——I have used the term “ psychic activities ” as referring 


to unusual powers. Perhaps “ extra psychic activities ” would be 
better. 


In regard to the medium who described the donor of an anony- 
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mous gift to me, I neglected to say that all the possible donors 
live 2,000 miles from the city where the medium and I happen to 
reside. 
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